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SO I LET THEM SEE MORE © » 


By DUANE DECKER 


New York and Chicago Markets x 


Complete, accurate news from the major markets 


Editors Want Confessional Stories 
By ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 


How To Live To Write 


By EDGAR BLEY 


Peter B. Kyne's Inside Story 


By FRANK E. ROSS 


Trade Journal and Play Markets 
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have a manuscript on your desk which is your bid for publication, 
ritical examination before being submitted, 
I wish here merely to let you know what 
you may expect f 
My Specialty 


My Methods 





My Agency Service 
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Shemas KH. Uzzell 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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PLOTKEY WINS 


SAYS THE WRITING WORLD 





Outstanding Reasons 
WHAT PLOTKEY IS. A plotbuilder of 


superlative merit—exhaustless in new combina- 
tions, originality and general plot patterns. It 
is designed to meet present day editorial 
needs in providing plot designs that include: 
HUMANIZED CHARACTERS, COMPELL- 
ING MOTIVATION, INTERNAL AND EX- 
TERNAL FRUSTRATION, DRAMATIC 
CONFLICT. No other plotbuilder ever created 
gives you this pattern. 


WHAT PLOTKEY OFFERS. Any type of 
fiction or dramatic plot desired . . . It supplies 
the whole or any needed part to the writer’s 
own story ... Ten methods of plotting, includ- 
ing life design . . . “Chance” and “choice” are 
at all times optional . Simple of operation 
and easily understood. 


WHY A WRITER NEEDS PLOTKEY. 
Because it furnishes an inexhaustible source of 
plots—enough to last a writer a lifetime, keep- 
ing him continually at high production 
Because it increases the range of a writer’s 
imagination a hundred-fold in every dimen- 
sion . . . Because it provides a countless num- 
ber of HUMANIZED FICTION CHARAC- 
TERS, DRAMATIC SITUATIONS and PLOT 
COMBINATIONS impossible of the unaided 
mind . . . Because it is a guide to correct story 
formation . . . Because the use of PLOTKEY 
does not thwart a writer’s individuality and 
creative genius, but assures them instead . 
Because PLOTKEY tends to take a writer's 
mind out of the accustomed beaten paths and 
ruts of story creation. 


If you are a potontonmt ier PLOTKEY can be 
invaluable to you in: SPEEDING UP YOUR WORK, 
GIVING IT FRESHNESS AND VITALITY, INCREAS- 
ING YOUR MONTHLY OUTPUT, REACHING NEW 
MARKETS, MEETING EDITORIAL DEADLINES, IN- 
SPIRING  s NU AL EFFORT. And all this can 
mean M-A-N-Y D-O-L-L-A-R-S added to your income. 
Think it over 

If you are a iia you will find in PLOTKEY the 
safest, surest, most inspiring, most understandable plot- 
ting and writing aid you have ever seen. Its study and 
use can take months or years off of your upward climb 
toward a “‘place in the sun.” PLOT KEY teaches you 
the underlying principles back of fiction creation. No 
matter your school, your critic or instructor, YOU 
NEED PLOTKEY and the great aids that go with it. 
SLANTING AND SELLING can help any new writer 
solve the problem of writing the kind of stories that 
editors want. 

If you are a critic, agent or instructor, you will find 
in PLOTKEY one of the greatest aids in your work you 
have ever seen. Instructors are now basing their teach- 
aa the principles of fiction creation employed by 

KEY 


Positive Evidence 


From_a British novelist and motion 
acknowled ige receipt of PLOTKE have made one or 
= careful tests with ne system and I am yas that it 

be extremely 1elpful in just the way I had hoped. . 
particular like you ur “stressing of character rather than 
clash of aes amstance. G. C., London, England. (Name 
upon request). 


icture writer “i 


This word from a professional writer: “You 
duced something that we can understand... that will have 
a hundred people trying to duplicate .. . You have intro- 
duc ed character clash instead of incident clash. You are 
to be congratulated.’’ Alan C. Poore, Ohio. 


A New York Writer’s 
charted rapidly and without 
mind. All types of story 


have pro- 


Agent reports: “Ten plots were 

any preconceived story ideas in 

ideas were included. Each plot 

sound construction, contained all the elements so 

ary in a dramatic story and was in accord with 
sent day commercial requirements. 


“‘A mystery plot charted was a standard, 
any editor. Plotting inversely, 
story, first person treatment with criminal 
ich ‘there is no hing more difficult_to sell 
by Mr. Kostka, former editor of Detective Fiction 
» now publisher of a new string of magazines soon 
to reach the stands. 


a safe bet with 
the result was a completed 


‘As a ‘ten-per-center,’ I am duly grateful for anything 
i at helps the beginners to break into print, enables the 
seasoned professionals to get away from the same old yarn 
they have been swinging for the past_five years—and in- 
creases the flow of commissions. PLOTKEY seems to be 
it.” James E, Smith, Author’s Representative, Forest Hills, 
New York. 


FINAL AND LAST CHANCE AT THIS PRICE 


In response to a widespread plea from writers through- 
out the country, owing to vacations and short notice 
given, that they were unable to take advantage of the 
August closing of the $5.00 INTRODUCTORY PRICE, 
this unusual opportunity is ae THROUGH SEP- 


TEMBER ONLY. This is the FINAL 
AND LAST CHANCE TO EVER $f OO 
OWN PLOTKEY AT THE — 

ING BARGAIN PRICE OF ONL 

Further information gladly, if you wish. But if you need 
the aid that PLOTKEY can give you, and need it NOW, 
there is but one answer: ORDER PLOTKEY NOW, 
WHILE YOU CAN STILL GET IT AT THE INTR O: 


DUCTORY PRICE. PLOTKEY IS GUARANTEED 
TO SATISFY, OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


John Hamilton Curtis, Box D, Eagle Rock, Calif. 
— I herewith enclose $5.00 in full payment of one 
CURTIS MAGIC PLOTKEY set, with full instruc- 
tions for use, combined with BUILDING THE 
STORY. with the new instructions, SLANTING 
AND SELLING, which you are to send me prepaid. 

I herewith enclose $1.00 upon the above offer and 
will pay the balance of $4.00 C. O. 


Name 


Address 


I am a professional writer (2; sea 
th 


This offer is NOT GOOD AFTER ee 


1937. 


YOU, TOO, CAN WIN WITH PLOTKEY 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., 
00 the year. Vol. 17. No. 10. 











Cincinnati, Ohio, Published 


Entered as second class matter, 


Monthly 
Cincinnati. 


e Writer’s — 2 Ey mg, Bm 
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NORMAL SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL FINDS N. I. A. 
GIVES REAL SERVICE 


“T am glad to tell you that I sold an 

article. Before enrolling 1 was skepti- 
cal of N. I. A. training as the best prep- 
aration for writing in fields other than 
newspaper reporting. I am now con- 
vinced that you make good on your claim 
that N. IL. A. is the preparation needed 
by writers in all fields. N. A. renders 
a real service by giving thorough, sin- 
cere and expert criticism, — E, I 
Mendenh al 253 Linden Street, 
du Lac, 


“How dol set my Start 
as a Writer?” 


ween HERE’S THE ANSWER 10000008 


First, don’t stop believing you can write ; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even to those who have “arrived.”” Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. 
Conspicuous success has come to both young and 
old writers. 

Where to begin, then? 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand 
how to use words. Then you can construct the 
word-buildings that now are vague, misty shapes 
in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
rec copy-desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy-Desk 


ethod is today helping men and women of all ages to 
helping them gain their 


Fond 





There is no surer way 


develop their writing talent 
first little checks of $25, $50, $100 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned critics . . . newspaper men and women. Emphasis is 
placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you 
to read this author and that author or to study his style. 
We don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. The N. I. A. 
aims to teach you to express yourself in your own natural 
style. You work in your own home, on your own time. 

ach week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us “and we put them under the 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the 
‘feel’ of it, that professional touch. You ac quire a natural, 
easy approach. You can see where you are go ing. 

When a magazine returns a story, one never knows the 
real reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. 

he N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong and why, and 
shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test which 
tells you whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic 
instinct, imagination, etc. You’ll enjoy taking this test. 
It’s free. Just mail the coupon below and see what our 
Editors think about you. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 

‘sen s 
Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Digest, September. 





Name 


Address 
(All correspondence confidential. 








The Forum | 


Sir: 

We are publishing two new magazines, month. 
lies. One will use the same type of material that 
now appears in Detective Fiction Weekly. In 
other words, good detective — crime — mystery 
stories with no particular slant and no stated 
formula. 

The other can best be described by saying that 
it will be a monthly counter-part of Argosy in 
which we will use a variety of high-class fiction, 
Our chief requirements for immediate purposes 
will be novelettes from 10,000 to 15,000 words, 
and short stories of the usual lengths. 

In both magazines we will use somewhat longer 
lengths upon occasion, but these will be written 
upon assignment for the first six or eight issues. 
The titles and other lesser details will be released 
as soon as we have completed the necessary copy- 
right maneuvers. 





Tue Frank A. Munsey Company, 
280 Broadway, 
New York. 
To the Munsey crowd, and Jack Bryne and 
Albert Gibney, Writer’s Dicest extends best 
wishes on their new books. Munsey treats writers 


OK.—Ed. 


Sir: 

We have had great difficulty in obtaining good 
boy and girl fiction. I can’t believe that juvenile 
writers are so flushed and rushed that they can 
afford to pass up potential markets. From the 
manuscripts we have received it would appear 
there is too little attention paid to the essentials 
of good writing and straight story telling. These 
essentials cannot be ignored, either in juvenile 
or in adult writing. In fact, juvenile yarns should 
differ not one whit from adult yarns in these re- 
spects. The above is merely by way of suggestion 
to juvenile writers who would like to collect a 
check or two. 

The rates of Parade of Youth are not particu- 
larly generous but the facts remain that we do 
need good fiction and will pay more than this 
basic rate for deserving stories. 

I would appreciate your mentioning this in the 
Writer’s DiceEst. 

J. Lacey ReyNotps, Managing Editor 
Parade of Youth 
1727 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Sirs: 

I noticed in your Forum letters regarding the 
remarkable speed shown in the acceptance of 
various stories, and while the following instance 
does not surpass some of the records, it must 
equal several. 


Writer’s Digest is vour best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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All the Truth in One Act 


THE SCENE: The office of LURTON BLASSINGAME, critic 


and literary agent—l0 E. 43rd Street, New York City. 


The time, 


1937. CHARACTERS: Lurton Blassingame and an aspiring writer. 


TYRO WRITER: I want to be a professional 
writer more than anything in the world. Is there 
any chance for a new writer to break in? 


BLASSINGAME:: Is there! In September of 
1933 there were 77 Grade “A” magazines using 
fiction ; today there are more than 150. Of those 
at least 125 need new authors. Then add the 
Grade “B” magazines. There never was such 
a chance. 


TYRO WRITER: I’ve written twenty stories 
and they were all rejected. If the editors need 
stories, does that mean I have no talent? 


BLASSINGAME:: Not necessarily. Some of to- 
day’s “Big Names” wrote twice that many stories 
before selling. Send me one of your stories and 
I'll tell you whether you have anything on the 
ball. Whether you ought to keep on writing or 
try for a W. P. A. job. If I think you are 
“author stuff” I’ll point out your best markets. 
TYRO WRITER: My best markets? What do 


you mean? 


BLASSINGAME: I mean that each magazine 
has its own requirements—its “editorial policies.” 
Send me a story and tell me about yourself. I'll 
suggest the markets for which your own talents, 
background and tastes best fit you. 


TYRO WRITER: Then what? 


BLASSINGAME: Then I'll give you the defi- 
nite requirements and taboos of those markets. 
I'll give them to you as the editors of those 
magazines give them to me. 


TYRO WRITER: Do you know those editors 
personally ? 


BLASSINGAME: Yes. Almost every big edi- 
torial office in the city is within a six block radius 
of my office. I know these editors, lunch with 
them, sell them stories, articles and books every 
day. In the last twelve months I have sold over 
800 stories, articles and books for my clients— 
both professional and beginning writers. 


TYRO WRITER: If I send you a story, what 
else will you tell me? 


BLASSINGAME: What you need to know 
about your story’s structure, writing, dialogue, 
character work. Unless you tell me not to, I'll 
mark up your manuscript to point out your 
errors. A criticism of a short story usually 
runs about 1500 words. 


TYRO WRITER: 
manuscript salable? 


Supppose you consider my 


BLASSINGAME: Then I'll refund your criti- 
cism fee, and handle your script on the regular 
literary agency basis of 10% commission on sale. 


TYRO WRITER: Suppose my story is one of 
those things the editors call ‘‘almost’’? 


BLASSINGAME: If your story has any sales 
possibilities I'll show you, in detail, how to revise 
it for possible sale to a definite market. I have 
sold a great many stories and articles for my 
clients on the basis of a single criticism. Sales to 
magazines ranging from Black Book to Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


TYRO WRITER: I'd like to try you, Mr. 


Blassingame. What are your fees? 


BLASSINGAME: My fees are $3 for short- 
shorts up to 2000 words; $5 for 2000 to 5000 
words; $1 per thousand thereafter to 10,000 
words; (special rates on novelettes and novels). 





Get your name on my MARKET FLASH list. The “FLASH,” mailed monthly, gives last 
minute information on markets, changes in editorial policies, last minute requests from edi- 
tors for copy . . . just ask to be put on my MARKET FLASH list. me 

Free with each first criticism, or mailed upon receipt of a 3c stamp, the fourth edition 
of my popular booklet on Short Story Writing, SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS. 


It will help you to sales! 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than a score of Literary, Illustrated 


and All Fiction Magazines 
10 East 43rd Street, New York City 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SCHOOL DAYS 


Most of us tired writers need, above all else, 
a good old hickory stick to inspire us to daily 
production. 


Our Fall semester opens August 23. We shall 
offer: frequent group seminars with outstanding 
authors; classes and individual instruction in 
all branches of professional writing; training 
of subconscious controls through a directed 
working regime; inspirational environment and 
contacts. 


Write for tuition rates and other specific in- 
formation to 


LOUIS DeJEAN, Director School of Authorship 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE 


Berkeley, California 











YOU CAN WIN! 


The Prize Contest Field offers Rich Rewards. 
My PERSONAL COACHING COURSE in 
CONTESTING TECHNIQUE will help you 
win. My students have won over $150,000 in 
Prizes. Write NOW for your gift copy of my 
new “RATING CHART” for your entries— 
giving the Ten Cardinal Secrets of Winning. 
It is FREE to readers of WRITER’S DIGEST. 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 
6230 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











BECOME A GAG WRITER! 
CASH IN ON YOUR SENSE OF HUMOR 


Learn how to write salable gags for artists. Write today 
for the green book. Free information on how you too can 
share in this fascinating money making profession. 

DON ULSH STUDIOS 
443 Wrightwood 


Chicago 


At 3:30 P. M., Sunday, July 25th, I mailed 
to Dell Publishing Company in New York a 
story titled “Death Under Glass.” Today, the 
28th of July I received a letter from Mr. Arthur 
Lawson, Editor of Federal Agent, notifying me 
that the story had been accepted and that it was 
being scheduled for the November issue. Seventy 
hours after I mailed the story in Florence, South 
Caroline, about nine hundred miles from New 
York, and about eighteen hours each way for 
service, I received the acceptance. That is ap. 
proaching the definition of speed in any language, 

I have sold Mr. Lawson other copy, but this 
particular story reached him cold, with no pre- 
vious correspondence regarding it, and it was 
unsolicited. 

This seems to definitely refute the statement of 
some writers who should know better, that unso- 
licited material is returned unread. 

And while I am somewhere near the subject 
let me get something else off my chest. 

During the past few years I have sold over 
seventy yarns to twenty-three magazines. Some 
of these yarns were handled through an agent, 
for whom I entertain the highest regard though 
I am no longer connected with him, and some 
were sold free lance. To date, I have never met 
an Editor, except the Editor of the local paper, 
with whom I had the pleasure of working for a 
while. My only contacts have been through the 
letters and stories, and I have found, with abso- 
lutely no exceptions, that these much maligned 
and undoubtedly very busy men called Editors do 
take valuable time out to tell a dim-witted writer 
what is wrong with his copy. 

It may be of interest to you to know that the 
stories I have sold were written on a Corona 
typewriter won by me as fifth prize in your 1933 
Contest. 

Assuring you of my every wish for continued 
success for WRITER’s Dicest, I am 


Rosert C. BLackmon, 
603 Park Avenue, 
Florence, S. Carolina. 


Sir: 
I am sending my check for Wrirer’s Dicest. 
Couldn’t get along without my copy. 





results! Try us. 


1F YOU GET 
HELP — GET 
RESULTS > 


assistance, 


Don’t market I 
write for detailed circular. 


SEND US 


Your short stories, 
novels, books, seri- 
als — we sell them 
or tell you why! 








Sell Your Stories and Books! 


DON'T BE A GLUTTON FOR REJECTION SLIPS! 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some help. Lots of writers do. Let’s get, to 
work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as selling. 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
criticism, 

publication of your manuscripts. 
WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


haphazardly and write - Send us your manuscripts, or 
If you want to sell, 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42ND STREET 


Intelligent, directed efforts—not luck—bring 


and revision for placement and 
The fee is very low. 


we can help you! 








NEW YORK CITY 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Have been having some good luck. My prize 
sory appeared in this month’s issue of True 
Story, the August number, and another short 
story of mine was in the July issue of a David C. 
Cook children’s publication. 

I was amused over the tale you wrote of the 
girl who received the check for the “Strip Teaser 
Mabel,” that being the title of her story. I had 
almost the same experience when I handed my 
lat check from Macfadden Publishing Co. to my 
banker to cash, only my face wasn’t red; it was 
quite radiant with the big thrill of cashing my 
prize check. 

More power to you through the years, 

Mrs. Georce Bruce Hart, 
717 Missouri Ave., 
Columbia, Missouri. 


Sir: 

I recall reading in the Dicest for news of first 
sales. Well I made mine a few days ago. I want 
to express my appreciation of the help your maga- 
zine has given me in the past two years. The 
Dicest has been a real inspiration. 

It has dragged me out of the doldrums many a 
time when I felt pretty uncertain about being a 
writer. 

Mark T. Pattie of Real Life Confessions bought 
my “first” story. It’s the first I’ve sold, but not 
the first I’ve written by any means. When any- 
body tells me that editors won’t help you if your 
stuff shows the proper merit, then I'll tell ’em 
they're just plain “nerts’’ because the one that 
bought my yarn told me and showed me with 
the patience of a mother, just exactly what was 
wrong and why and what the hell to do about it. 
Isn't that proof? You tell the world it’s concrete 
to me. 

I hope now to write many stories that will 
creep up on unsuspecting editors and catch them 
ina mood to buy. Anyway, I peddled the first 
one and that’s that. 

Good luck and good cheer. 

C. C. WaconeR 
Boise City, Okla. 
Sir: 

This is a letter to end all letters that come in 
my direction ! 

Never did I dream that Writer’s Dicest had 
so many readers until a lot of them started writ- 
ing to me. 

In the June 1937 number of your magazine, 
my agent Mr. A. L. Fierst put an ad about my 
new book “Live With a Man and Love It!” in 
which he stated that the book was written and sold 
within a month. 

Since that ad came out I have been getting let- 
ters from people asking me if this was really true. 
May I state here, and I hope you will see fit to 
give the statement space in your Forum, so that I 
won't be bothered with any more letters, that Mr. 
Fierst’s statement was understated rather than 
overstated. 

I didn’t want to write the book, but Mr. Fierst 


MONEY 
COMING IN? 


Are you cashing in on the booming market? 
Not in a long time has the sales field been 
so active. During the past two months nine 
NEW markets have bought material from us! 


R. D., a housewife from Portland, Oregon, whose 
FIRST story appears in a popular travel magazine due 
on the stands next month, thanks us as follows: "I 
had never heard of the. magazine to which you sold 
my story. | knew | had turned out a fairly good job 
but where to send it was my problem. My manuscript 
could not have reached you earlier than Thursday and 
yet your letter written the following Monday advised 
me you had sold the story. How did you do it?” 


Fortunately, Mrs. D's 
manuscript needed 
no revision to make 
it salable, and we 
were immediately 
able to sell the story. 


We KNOW we can 
help you as we are 
helping others. Try us 
with your next manu- 
script. Let us tell you 
what market your 
work is best suited 
for, how your stories 
can be improved. We have no courses or collabora- 
tions to sell; our regular criticisms which enable authors 
to revise successfully without charge make such expen- 
ditures unnecessary. Editorial rewriting available on 
worth-while material on a percentage basis; details 
on request, 











On all stories, articles and books, the rates are: $1.00 
for each 3000 words up to 60,000. Over 60,000 words, 
$20.00 for any length. There are no other charges. 
Out of our 10% sales commission we refund your 
fees. No fees after five sales. All manuscripts receive 
the exhaustive criticism and marketing service upon 
which our agency has established its reputation. 


Write for fuller information, or send your manuscript 


today to: 


Jack Leigh 
International 
Publishing Service Co. 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 























































FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each script up to 
6000 words, and 50 cents for each 3000 words or 
fraction of 3000 thereafter; maximum of $6.00, in- 
cluding novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to 
the publishing, play, radio and movie fields; years 
of continuous advertising in Writer's Digest and other 
leading journals. Advised resubmission is free. 

® No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales- 
letter. You get the truth. 

® Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
lf | can't help you sell your script after advising 
collaboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 

© Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


509 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


THE STORY'S 
THE THING 


By AGNES PARSONS 
Contains These Stimulating Writer’s Aids 


Fourteen Ways to Gather Story Material. 


Fourteen Charts Telling How to Create 
and Develop Characters. 








Ten Types of Conflicts for Creating Plots 
with ns Possible Variations. 


Fourteen Methods of Selecting Themes. 
Twelve Checks on The Single Impression. 
Three Charts on Intensifying Suspense. 
Fourteen Charts on Developing Interest. 


With explanations on how to make practical use of 
the technique involved. 


Order your copy today of 
THE STORY'S THE THING Postpaid $3.50 


Other Progress Books by Miss Parsons 
READER—AUDIENCE INTEREST—How to study 
“gheks” and “pulps.”? Fostpald .....00.c.00: $1.00 


STORY BUILDING GUIDES and Spowions for 
Final Check; for limited time........... . $0.35 


Write for Descriptive Circulars 


PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 


623 Warner Bros., Theatre Bidg. 
411 West Seventh St., Los Angeles, Calif. 











WRriTeEr’s DicEest 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


insisted, so I took two weeks off from other work 
that I was doing, and wrote the book that Dodd. 
Mead bought. It seems to be gathering force 
like the snowball, and heaven knows where the 
serial rights and what-not will stop! 

I’m glad you have so many readers who are 
really interested in the ads, but their letters take 
up a great deal of time—and many writers don’t 
enclose postage for reply! But anyway I do like 
WrRiITER’s DIcEsT. 

Most cordially yours, 
ANNE B. Fisuer, 
844 Laurel Ave., Pacific Grove, Cal. 


Sir: 

Since leaving The Literary Digest where I served 
as managing editor I have been at work establish- 
ing this company and doing preliminary work 
on an original article, pocket sized, 128 page 
monthly magazine to be launched in the fall. 

Title and format have not been announced and 
much of the work for the first issue is being done 
on direct assignment but your readers may be 
interested in knowing that in one department of 
the mag we are purchasing brief articles of per- 
sonal experience of courageous people in various 
walks of life ; vital, sometimes emotional articles— 
possibly the article of the woman left stranded 
with eight or a dozen children and who worked 
out their problems in a fine way; perhaps a piece 
by the man who made a courageous decision in 
business or some other field; possibly a real ex- 
perience in solving some social problem; perhaps 
the poor woman cries out against the rich who 
complain while others have so little; or the rich 
woman protests against the howls of the poor. 
Anything significant, revealing, forceful, will be 
considered. 

We require sincere, finely written, specific arti- 
cles, dealing with almost any phase of life, articles 
that may inspire or be specifically helpful to others 
in meeting similar problems. Several well known 
authors have contributed for the first issues and 
there is room for others who can write material 
worthy of first class rates. Ideal word lengths are 
from 1,000 to 1,500 with some shorter material 
needed. 

I regret that it is not advisable to be more 
specific as to requirements for various departments 
of this new magazine at present but will welcome 
manuscripts aimed at the above requirements for 
one department. Rates are excellent. 

Some of the contributors include Jim Tully, Dr. 
Louis E. Bisch, Angelo Patri, Lowell Thomas. 

Douctas E. LurtTon, 
Kingsway Press, Inc., 
6 Palmer Ave., Scarsdale, N. Y. 





Sir: 
Thank you for inserting my letter with refer- 


ence to our British market, in the July number of 
WriTeEr’s Dicest. As printed, however, it con- 
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tains an error—the plots of the married life stories, 
to appeal to working class wives, should be true to 
life, and NOT sensational. The omission of the 
word NOT is misleading, since the sentence, as it 
stands, does not represent our editorial policy, and 
I should be glad if you could correct this at an 
early opportunity. 

Manuscripts should be sent to John Powell 


O'Connor. Six to seven thousand words; Ic and 
1¥2c a word. 
The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 
The Fleetway House, 
Farrington St., London. 


Sir: 

We are in the market for dramatic fiction and 
articles of not over 1,200 words concerning out- 
door life, preferably along the lines of trapping. 

C. R. West, Mar. 
North American Trappers Assn., 
Charleston, W. Va. 





Sir: 


We are interested in securing books and courses 
on business subjects, self improvement, practical 
psychology, etc., for marketing by mail. We shall 
be glad to work with authors on a royalty basis. 
If you care to insert a notice to this effect in your 
magazine we shall appreciate it very much. 

The Myers Publications, 
Troy, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Can you help us round up some new writers? 
Here is our latest statement of policy: 

Romantic Stories (retitled Romantic Magazine 
with the October number) is seeking intimate 
emotional confessions dealing with the romances 
of young people in their late teens or early twen- 
ties. We are frank in our treatment of love experi- 
ences. We like the stories to hold plenty of human 
interest, and wish the characters to seem like real 
people. The notes of courage, sacrifice, regenera- 
tion are good ones to sound. We do not buy life- 
time stories, but are concerned only with the 
romantic phase. 

We are glad to give opinions on outlines and 
to interview professional writers. We maintain a 
file of true-to-life plot ideas and are constantly 
supplying our regular writers with story sugges- 
tions. Before submitting to this market, we ad- 
vise that you should first read one or two copies 
of the magazine with an analytical eye on plot 
patterns, treatment of sex situations, intimate 
Style, etc. Rates 1c to 3c. 

Sincerely, 


Mary Lov Butter, Editor. 
1501 Broadway, New York City. 


SEPTEMBER, 
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SELL WHAT 
YOU 
WRITE! 


DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR LITERARY 
SUCCESS! 


Learn the truth 


Can you really write? 
For nearly 


up trying? 
have been writing an 


about your _ talents. 
—or should you give 
a score of years I 
d selling to magazines, 

newspapers and 





CHEK-Chart Method 
All_ stories _submitted 
the ACME LITERAR 
AGENCY 
the exclusive, 


well as the weak points 
your story. Nothing is ne 


and improvements. 
ear, C ompetent, 


SON AL help! 











are criticized by 
copyrighted 


a a glance the strong as 


you with regard to changes 
PER- 


syndicates. I have 
held the highest of 
editorial posts. And 
now I am helping 


to 


CHEK-Chart_ method. Each others — showing 
of the 15 vital story ele . 
ments is examined separ- beginning writers 
ately and set forth on the how to avoid the 
CHEK-Chart to show you 


pitfalls that result 


= in frustration and 


lectec - nothing oreriocuse. despair — how to 
A Ss - 
TARY REPORT advises | take the short cuts 


that lead to literary 
fame and fortune. 


I CAN HELP 








your stories, books, plays. 


for their sales possibi 
sold I’ll sell them. If 


and honestly what is 


YOU! Send me 
I will read them 
lities. If they can be 
not I'll tell you frankly 
wrong. I'll show you 


clearly and completely what you must do to 


make them salable. 


LOW READING FEES 


I claim no magic 


powers. I claim only 


experience and the ability to judge your story 


expertly and to crit 
My fees are low; 


to 30,000, $15 flat 


icize it constructively. 


50c per thousand words 





above that. All work 
is read personally 
by the Managing 
Editor, and reports 
aremade promptly. 

This is your op- 
portunity. I have 
hundreds of eager 
markets for good 
stories. Send me 
your work today! 
A copy of my valu- 
able booklet, “How 
to Sell What You 
Write,’ will be 
mailed upon re- 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


WANTED 
Novels, historical works, 
adventure stories, travel 


books, biographies, _relig- 
ious and philosophical 
writings, juveniles, poetry, 
etc. are needed for imme- 
diate publication. Many 
special markets. All manu- 
scripts placed on royalty 
basis, or sold outright. 
Author pays nothing to- 
ward publication. Special 
reading fee on all a 
lengths, only fifteen dol- 
lars! Let me see that book 
today! It may make you 
a fortune tomorrow! 








quest. It’s Free. 


Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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8 WriTER’s Dicest 


THE 
EDITOR OF ESQUIRE 
URGES WRITERS 


“Buy, beg, borrow or steal a copy 
of this book .. .” 


in his introduction to the completely revised 
and enlarged 7th Edition of Jack Woodford's 
TRIAL AND ERROR. You may have a copy 
of this introduction, crammed with advice for 
writers, for the asking. 


You have probably read an early edition 
of TRIAL AND ERROR, which is directly re- 
sponsible for the making of hundreds of pro- 
fessional writers. The new 7th Edition was 
prepared after the author had received thou- 
sands of letters from readers of earlier edi- 
tions. Into it he put everything that the 
writers themselves told him they needed and 
wanted. 


A great deal of material was removed from the 
original version and yet so much was added that the 
new book is far longer. There is a new chapter on 
research which opens new vistas to the writer, an in- 
tensely practical chapter on authors’ economics, a 
chapter on moving picture writing which is a revela- 
tion (Woodford is one of Hollywood's leading sce- 
nario writers), and a foreword to that chapter by 
Hollywood's foremost producer, who tells about your 
chances of becoming a moving picture writer. There 
is new material on the taboo question, on radio and 
play writing—and an illuminating epilogue which tells 
you exactly what you must do in order to make the 
most money out of writing in this age in which we live. 


All the formulas which helped Jack Woodford sell 
over 2,000 stories to leading magazines, and 35 books 


to 5 book publishers, are found in TRIAL AND ERROR. 


There is no increase in the price of the book, 
which remains at $3. We are so certain of what it 
can do for you, that we shall allow you to examine 
it for 5 days at our risk. Use coupon below. 


(We have been deluged wth requests from owners 
of previous versions of TRIAL AND ERROR, who 
desire the enlarged edition, to make an allowance on 
their old books. As an accommodation, we shall make 
an adjustment, depending on the condition of your 
book. Five-day refund does not apply on adjustments.) 





Mail Order Department, Carlyle House, Publishers, 

P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 
Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am taking 
advantage of your guarantee, and may return the book 
within 5 days for a complete refund if it doesn't come up 
to my expectations. 


Name 
Address 
i, RT eT OEE , State 
(— Enclosed find check. 0 Send C. O. D. 


Sir: 

The Home Friend is now in the market for gen. 
eral interest articles, preferably with an illustra. 
tion or two, to appeal to readers in small towns. 
These articles should be from 2,000 to 3,000 
words in length. We pay on the tenth of the 
month following acceptance. Rate 1/5c to Yc 
a word; 50c to $2.00 for illustrations. We also use 
short stories and poems, but are over-stocked for 
the present. 


Unitrep PusBLisHinc Company, 
Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Sir: 

We have enjoyed Writer’s Dicest and the 
willing way you have sought to interest good 
writers to contribute to Globe at our not too 
high rate, for the present, of one cent a word. 


In my letter to Writer’s Dicest, May 4th, I 
requested translators. The response to this letter 
which vou inserted in ‘‘The Forum”’ has been very 
satisfactory. 


Now we have on hand some manuscripts in 
Jugoslav—both Serb and Croat—which need at- 
tention. As yet we have no more than desulatory 
contacts for the translations of Jugoslav. For in- 
stance, we would like to know who would like to 
undertake the translation of some rollicking, ribald 
Montenegren songs and anecdotes into English? 
We would prefer American writers of Jugoslav 
birth. 


We would also like to have writers send us 
reports on colorful, interesting people they have 
met during their travels. Americana is also in or- 
der; night life, main streets, rackets, fairs, fes- 
tivals, and carnivals as seen in sections of this 
country if they have plot, point, polish and punch. 
We are also anxious to receive 1,000-word vignet- 
tes of cities in various parts of the world. Readers 
of Globe will know what I mean by all this. In 
other words, travel, adventure, romance, and 
world interest are around every corner for our 
writers. 

J. W. G. Dunn, Jr., Editor, 
GLOBE MAGAZINES, Inc., 
312-13 Guardian Bldg., 


Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


Sir: 

Screen and Radio Weekly, a magazine edited 
and published by the Detroit Free Press and syn- 
dicated nationally, is interested in seeing short 
stories of from twelve to fifteen hundred words, 
preferably with screen or radio backgrounds. 
Stories may be homorous or serious and a romantic 
theme is favored though not obligatory. 

Douctas D. Martin, 
Screen and Radio Weekly, 
Detroit Free Press. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Sir: 

Although I am a beginner in the writing game, 
Ican thank WriTeErR’s Dicest for the articles that 
I have sold. If it weren’t for the list of reliable 
trade journals printed in the Dicest, I might still 
be plugging over the verse that I have had printed 
jn newspapers and magazines (gratis). 

I believe that now I have found a field where I 
can get cash and not just compliments from my 
writings. 

I never gave trade journals a thought until I 
saw one in your magazine that was right in my 
line of work. So I would advise anyone who is 
in the writing game to get a WriTer’s DicEst, 
and through this invaluable and suggestive book, 
they will, no doubt, find some field, for which 
they are suited. 

Thanking you and your magazine for my start 
in writing, I remain, 

NorRMAN LAHEY, 
7 So. Brooks St., 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Sir: 


Can you put us in touch with a free lance trade 
journal writer in Philadelphia? We are looking 
fora man who can supply us with interview stories 
and pictures for two house magazines we are pub- 
lishing for clients of ours. 

We are paying 2c a word and $3.00 for 
photographs and stories we can use—and there 
is a minimum rate of $10.00 per story in effect. 
We have a couple of pending assignments that we 
can turn over to such a reporter immediately. 

F. J. McGinnis, 
R. L. Polk & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Sir: 


I've received my sailing orders at last. An ex- 
panse of words heaves and swells before me like 
an untried sea. Why, then, am I fairly sizzling 
with delight ? 

All of which, of course, means a first sale for 
vours truly. My loudest cheers are for John P. 
Lally of the Chicago Daily News Syndicate, who 
paid for 1,000 of my words, and expressed a 
further interest in my work. 

Writer’s Dicest, Jack Woodford, and myself, 
each receives an occasional shout. Last but by no 
means littlest is an impudent office boy, God bless 
him! His latest blasphemy was: ‘Frame the 
check. You'll never get another one.” 

Large ships, you know, do not enter small har- 
bors. I will sweat over my oars all night for in 
deeper waters I may reach and board an Argosy. 


DuKeE DRAKE, 
504 Tribune Annex, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


AT LAST --- 
WOODFORD'S 
PERSONAL HELP! 


So many writers have requested us to ob- 
tain personal help for them from the author 
of the famous TRIAL AND ERROR, that we 
have prevailed upon Jack Woodford to re- 
arrange his schedule. He will now be avail- 
able for personal work with students of 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING on special 
terms. 

Books, stories and serials by writers who 
have learned Woodford's methods appear on 
current publishers’ lists, and on the stands 
every month. 

Some years ago Jack Woodford was asked by 
TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas in 
the book at greater length, so that they might be 
used in practice. The result was SUPERVISED STORY: 
WRITING, a series of assignments, which since its 
beginning has been outstandingly successful in helping 
its students appear in print. THE NEW, ENLARGED 
AND COMPLETELY REVISED SEVENTH EDITION: 
OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO YOU FREE 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

On the reputation of TRIAL AND ERROR and 
his other books and stories, Mr. Woodford was re- 
cently summoned to Hollywood where he is now 
a leading motion picture writer. S. S. W. teaches 
you how to put into actual use those story formulas 
and devices which helped Woodford become one 
of the most widely published writers in America today. 


(See WHO'S WHO.) 
Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 


To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive 
course in professional writing. It carries a thirty day 
money-back guarantee. We are willing to gamble a 
month of our work on your satisfaction. The course 
should take you three months to complete. In addition 
we market your stories for you on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 
That's why we send you up to the minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND 
ERROR goes to you free with the course; if you 
already have the book, we make a special allowance. 
Coupon below brings you details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 

! East 44th Street 

New York, New York 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have () 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name 
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YOUR MANUSCRIPT! 


As an author, you are prone to have great 
faith in your manuscript. As a literary 
broker, I have great faith in my services— 
let’s get together. 

I'll take that manuscript of yours and show 
you a few tricks with it. If it is a ‘dud’ 
script, I'll revise it for you and offer it to 
markets. If it is salable ‘as is——I’ll send it 
direct to the best possible markets. 


The inside track is usually the shortest way 
around. I can put you there with my help 
and let you set your own pace. Month after 
month my clients make sales of scripts which 
were once hopeless duds. I revised those 
scripts—and sold them! Very often, a slight 
alteration will mean the difference between 
check and reject. 

Get in on my INSURED SERVICE—the free Green 
Sheet gives full and complete details—and a special 
bonus certificate. Why not let me—an established 
author and editor show you the way to successful sell- 
ing? TWO text books are due out this fall—both from 
my typewriter. 

YOU MUST SELL! [If I fail to sell a manuscript 
after I have accepted it for marketing—I refund the 
marketing fee IN FULL! Reading fees are $1.00 each 
5,000 words and fraction. The fee must accompany 
the manuscript. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
Literary Broker 
BOX 33, STATION E CINCINNATI, OHIO 
(Manuscripts addressed to Upland, Indiana will also reach me) 
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OOK Manuscripts Wanted 


ALL subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World War, 
Professions, History, Politics, Sports, 
Humor, Juveniles, Miscellaneous. 
Prose (30,000 words and up) ; Short 
Stories and Verse (book-size collections). Friendly 
reading free, and prompt decision. New writers 
particularly welcome. 
On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Judge Joseph 
Buffington, Gelett Burgess, Mrs. Albert Sidney 
Burleson, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel 
Clarence D. Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. 
Coontz, Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John 
A. Lejeune, Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore 
Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Mary Ellis Robins, Edna Davis Romig, 
Judge Henry A. Shute, Annette Davisson Squire, 
Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and Howard 
Thurston. 


Submit your own typewritten book MS.—prose 
or poetry—to a House of friendly editors, able 
artists, punctual printers, and book sales channels. 
Write first, if you prefer, about your work. 


Dorrance & Company 
(Incorporated 1920) 
General Book Publishers 
Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Sir: 

A new slick paper high grade magazine hits the 
stands this month. It is Minicam—The Miniature 
Camera Monthly. 

We are badly in need of articles and photo- 
graphs. 

It is imperative that the author study the first 
issue of our magazine to determine the appeal and 
slant. Otherwise it is a waste of time to submit. 
Copies are on display at all newsstands and photo- 
graph dealers. 

Read a copy carefully, and then write us the 
idea you have for an article for Minicam, and 
whether or not you can supply the pictures. Do 
not send articles! Do not send pictures! 

Write first, enclosing a stamped addressed en- 
velope telling the idea you have for an article 
in Minicam, and if we like your idea, we will 
order the article from you. 

Articles must solve problems that beset Minicam 
fans. Contributors must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of miniature camera work. Outline your idea 
for an article in 100 words. 

We pay first class rates on acceptance, and 
good rates for all pictures used. Prices depend 
on the individual article. In our first issue we paid 
$150 complete for some articles, and much less 
for others. We paid $3 for some pictures and $75 
each for others. The price depends on what you 
have to offer. Write to our Cincinnati office. 


JaMEsS Rose, 
Assistant Managing Editor, Minicam, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Minicam is printed at the Writer’s Digest pub- 
lishing plant and is a reliable top flight market. 
Read the above letter carefully, if you wish to 
submit.—Ed. 


The firm, News Features, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, of which William Haworth 
is president, has no connection with the firm 
Press Features, 140 West 42nd St., New York, 
called “News Features”, when the latter was first 
organizing. 

News Features, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, does 
publicity and public relations work. They do not 
buy outside copy. 





Sir: 

After collecting a shoe-box full of rejection 
slips, I have sold a six thousand word story for 
$23.00, and, contrary to the rules which I have 
studied in hundreds of writers’ magazines, I sold 
this story to a magazine I never had seen. 


ALBERT L. WILDER, 
Box 8, Belmont, Mass. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Sir: 

In your July issue you printed a notice that 
we were in need of original crossword puzzles. The 
notice brought us many puzzles. 

We were dismayed, on examining these contri- 
butions, to discover that most of the constructors 
were raw beginners with no knowledge of the 
fundamental rules governing the making of stand- 
ard crossword puzzles. There are certain regula- 
tions in the making of a puzzle as in the writing 
of a story. These regulations must be obeyed. 

I have approached Mr. Jordan James, Secretary 
of the National Crossword Puzzlers’ Association, 
4506 Sixteenth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. This 
organization is willing to send to any reader of the 
WriTer’s Dicest a free set of rules pertaining 
to the making of original crossword puzzle. The 
only requirement is that your readers enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope when writing. 

If you will publish this notice in your magazine, 
I am certain that adherence to the standard rules 
will result in a better grade of puzzles, and that 
more sales will be made. 

Sanrorp YATES, Features Editor, 
American Newspaper Syndicate, 
1831 50th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sir: 

After nine years’ service in Morocco with the 
Legion, I am now out here in the land of the 
rising sun. At present we are out in the Chinese 
jungles making a road. Of course, there is no 
post office here, so I am enclosing five piastres 
for my Dicest. Several of us here read it. I am 
writing up my experiences. 

LEGIONNAIRE FRANK ROELANTS, 
3 Cie. 1/5 Regt Etr a, 
Tong, Tonkin, Indo China. 
Sir: 

In May we announced that we were buying 
material, payment on acceptance, and acceptance 
within two weeks. We really meant it, and since 
the time of this announcement, we have purchased 
$6,200.00 worth of material from writers. How- 
ever, the manuscripts came in to us in such 
quantities that it was impossible to read all this 
stuff, with the vacation season on, and even 
though we did hire two new readers. 

You may be getting complaints to the effect that 
we are late on reporting. Please put a notice in 
your next issue that our four companies, Winford 
Pub., Inc., Northwest Pub., Inc., Chesterfield Pub., 
Inc., and Blue Ribbon Magazines, Inc., have re- 
ceived so many manuscripts in answer to our 
announcement in the May issue, that it was next 
to impossible to read and report on them intelli- 
gently within two weeks, and if we are a little 
late, to bear with us, as they will either get their 
acceptance and check, or the returned manuscript 
very soon. 

Winford Publications, Inc., 
60 Hudson St., New York, N. Y., 
Louis H. SicBErRKLEIT, Pres. 
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September isY our 


LAST CHANCE 
TO EARN LENNIGER HELP 


FREE! 


This 1s the final month of my Beginners’ 
Fiction Contest. As in June, July and 
August, I will during September select eight 
more new writers whose manuscripts indi- 
cate the best sales possibilities, and will train 
them in writing to sell—entirely without 
charge, except my regular agency commis- 
sion on sales. 


$800.00 IN EIGHT MORE FREE PRIZE 
PERIODS OF PROFESSIONAL HELP 


Ist PRIZE 
My help for one year (Value)... .$400.00 
2nd PRIZE 
My help for six months (Value)... 
3rd PRIZE 
My help for three months (Value). 100.00 
4th PRIZE 
My help on 40.000 words (Value) . 
5th and 6th PRIZES 
My help on 20,000 words (2 prizes, 
each worth $20.00) (Value).... 
7th and 8th PRIZES 
My help on 10,000 words (2 prizes, 
each worth $10.00) (Value).... 20.00 


Total Value of Prizes for September. . $800.00 


ENTER THIS CONTEST — TODAY! 


The Beginners’ Fiction Contest is open to 
all writers who have not sold more than four 
fiction stories nor had a novel published 
within the last year. All you need do to enter 
is to submit a manuscript for my agency serv- 
ice at my regular terms explained at the right. 


200.00 


40.00 


40.00 





























the MISSING 


ARE A FEW 
OF MY CLIENTS 


JULY 1937 
MAGAZINE 
APPEARANCES 





Full Contest Information, Market Letter and Booklet on request. 














+ eet 
FIRST PRIZE 
Wine” HELEN CROSS 
* 
Tune. 1937. Denver, Colo. 


“I thought one sale to the smooth 
get Canadian Magazine enough 
or any beginner to expect in one 
month, but when your is for m 
second sale, to ove Fiction fol 
lowed the first within a week, m 
confidence in your ability as agent oa 
critic was more firmly entrenched 
than ever.”’ 
*(During. June I awarded the 
Same prizes in a special contest 
for new writers then working 
with me.) 


LEADING AGENCY HELP 
IS A SOUND INVESTMENT 


My help and advice with your individual 
writing and selling problems costs 

on manuscripts up to 2000 words and $1.00 
for each additional thousand words. 
BOOKS: 25-40,000 words, $15.00; 4l- 
60,000 words, $20.00; 61-80,000 words, 
$22.50; 81-100,000 words, $25.00. For this 
you receive: (1) Immediate recommen- 
dation of salable manuscripts to ors 
buying editors. On American sales 
charge 10% commission; on foreign sales 
15%. (2) If your scripts are unsalable, 1 
will render an honest constructive criti- 
cism telling you exactly why, and will 
show you specifically how to revise and 
replot those which can be made salable. 


ilerary Agent 


AUGUST LENNIGER 2 


S W. 45TH ST., NEW YORK N. Y 
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So I Let Them See More 


By Duane DECKER 


N last year’s Writer's Yearbook I con- 
tributed an article titled “ And Let 
Us See More.” The piece represented a fine 
study in frustration as my stories weren't 
selling. Instead they were drawing notes from 
slick paper editors who invariably suggested 
that I let them see more. At that time I 
hadn’t made one major slick paper sale. Now 
water has gone under the dam. 

In the past year I sold a half dozen slick 
paper stories for what represents very big 
money, to me. Hammering on the walls that 
way, was maddening. It was much more ma- 
dening than the earlier stage where you get 
plain rejection slips. It was, in fact, enough to 
drive a man into journalism. 

Exactly what constitutes the difference be- 
tween this Let Us See More stage and pro- 
fessional stage? I tried to figure that out and 
I reached a few conclusions. As follows: 

There was one story I had put together 
with great loving care at the time I wrote 
my mournful essay in the Yearbook. I be- 
lieved in this story as I had never believed in 
one of mine before. I knew I had something, 
yet it had been rejected by every top line 
slick there was. A few months after my 
Yearbook yell got published, this story sold 
to Redbook. And—previously—Redbook had 
rejected it. 

What was different about it? I know now. 
And I think it is a very good laboratory 
case to draw some conclusions from (we are 


just about dispensing with grammar, as you 
may have noticed, in the interests of getting 
something said.) 


HERE were four things different about it. 

First, the yarn was cut plenty; from six 
thousand down to five thousand. And when 
I say cut, I mean cut. Part of my heart went 
out with that cutting, but it certainly was for 
the best. Words, lines, even paragraphs were 
lifted right out of it—yards of scintillating 
junk. 

They represented parts that did not ad- 
vance the plot, did not add anything vital 
to the character development or the back- 
ground build-up. Stuff, probably, that was 
stuck in because it sounded bright or just 
plain deathless to me. 

Everybody sticks stuff in a story that has 
no business being there. Sometimes it sounds 
good, set off by itself, but as part of the 
natural movement and flow of the story, 
it is straight slush. 

For example, the following paragraph is 
extracted verbatim from the rejected version 
of the story I’m talking about: 


“The whole day turned out badly; later she 
went out to the raft again to lay in the sun some 
more and I went back to my place because I 
don’t care to lay on a raft in the sun anymore 
than I care to roll my own cigarettes. Back in 
my shack I shaved and then I put on a clean 
shirt but in putting it on, I sat on the edge of 
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“Is this your first novel?” 


the bed and then I rolled over. The next thing 
you know, I woke up to find the sun almost even 
with the rim of the trees. I got up hurriedly and 
started to change my shirt before I realized that 
I had just done that before I fell asleep. My life 
is a constant turmoil.” 


Now, that same paragraph in the pub- 
lished version of the story, titled “A Hero 
For The Lady” in the September, 1936 issue, 
was changed to read: 


“The whole day turned out badly too. She 
went back to the raft to broil some more. I 
didn’t want any part of that, so I returned to my 
shack. I get no pleasure out of broiling. I am 
peculiar that way.” 


Just looking at those two paragraphs, with- 
out bothering to count the difference in 
wordage shows that something drastic hap- 
pened in the rewriting. I had cut. 

What I had removed from the original was 
a gag. A good gag, too, I insist—that of a 
man who puts on a clean shirt, falls asleep, 
wakes up and puts on another clean shirt 
because he forgot etc. I maintain that 
that’s funny. But just the same I cut it 
right out by the ears. Why? Because it 
slowed down the pace of the narrative; it 
simply took too damn many words to tell. 

Example No. 2: When the “villain” puts 
in his appearance in the yarn, the immediate 
idea to get across to the reader is that this 
gentleman is, very self-consciously, a he-man. 
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So, when the hero was introduced to him in 
the rejected version, the description went: 


“IT held out my hand and he took it. He at- 
tacked it the way I go about squeezing oranges 
and when he let go of it, I glanced down at it 
quickly, but it wasn’t black and blue. It just 
felt that way.” 


In retrospect, I don’t find that screamingly 
funny, no. But as writing, in the off-the-arm 
school of thought, it isn’t too bad. However, 
it boils down to a single idea: that the 
“villain” shakes hands harder than is neces- 
sary. And, in the revised version of the story 
that paragraph was re-written, and in the 
published form (in its entirety) it read this 
way : 


“His handshake was crushing.” 
So, that is what I mean by cutting. 


HE second difference in the two forms 

of the story was that much had been 
condensed from the original. If you are 
thinking that “cutting” and “condensing” 
come under one head, let me disagree sharp- 
ly. There is a whale of a difference the way 
I see it. 

When you cut—clean out completely—you 
are eliminating stuff that is one hundred per- 
cent waste. But, when you condense, you 
are not eliminating waste; you are merely 
compressing parts of your story that are hon- 
estly needed but that are not important 
enough to be presented in detail. If you 
don’t skim it down yourself, then the reader 
will simply skim over it. Condensing de- 
mands that you telescope certain plot facts 
into an amount of prose, brief enough to 
let the reader get the idea, without feeling 
the pace of the narrative let down. Call it 
a process of crystallization. 

Still using the same story as exhibit A, 
here are a couple illustrations of what con- 
densation did to the narrative. A paragraph 
from the rejected version, later condensed, 
read exactly as follows: 


“She stood up and took off the cap, peeling it 
like a grape and letting her shining hair flop cas- 
ually, while I grimly held on to the raft. Then 
she jumped into the boat, making it tip heavily 
with a glugging splash and I thought we would 
both sink like lead tops; but by means of a con- 
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yenient miracle she landed in the middle of the 
boat and nothing happened. That was certainly 
arelief to me. She looked brown all over and she 
smelled wet; she kissed me, but lightly, on the 


lips.” 


The condensed version of that, in printed 
form, went : 


“She stood up and peeled the cap. Her hair 
flopped, shining yellow in the sun. I held grimly 
to the raft. Then she jumped, and I thought we 
would both sink like lead tops; but by means of 
a convenient miracle, she landed in the middle of 
the boat and nothing happened. That was a re- 
lief. She looked brown. She smelled wet. She 
kissed me.” 


There is only a difference of 30 words in 
those two versions, but there is just about 
twice as much pace in the second paragraph 
as there is in the first one. The first para- 
graph is good only in spots, and its total 
effect is amateurish. Every line of the second 


| paragraph is greased and the total effect is 


professional. 

In the hope of clinching this matter here 
is a second illustration of a telescoped pas- 
sage. The rejected version read: 


“We were on the coffee when a light flashed 
through the window, from the lake. We both 
went to the door and when I opened it, I saw 
a boat a few hundred yards off shore, headed 
straight toward us from the direction of the main- 
land. You could hear the suck of oars in the 
water and then somebody shouted, and the echo 
resounded out back in the woods. 

‘It’s Mark,’ Izzie said.” 


Now, the same passage in the published 
version : 


“We had almost finished the meal when a light 
flashed through the window. There was a boat, 
we discovered, sloshing through the water, from 
the mainland. 

‘It’s Mark,’ Izzie said.” 


ND so, with nothing but my exquisite 

prose style (which none of the critics 
have so far likened to Miss Cather’s) to 
guide us let us pass on to the job of grooving 
character traits to an unswerving line. 
Here’s a suggestion you’ve heard before: 
make a character’s speech and action unerr- 
ingly consistent in every line of copy, if you 
want that character easily understood by a 
popular story reader. 
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I thought I knew all about that. But I 
wasn’t doing it, not one hundred percent. 
It’s because you get a fogged-up perspective 
of what you have written sometimes—you’re 
too much immersed in it and so your nose 
blurs your vision. Somebody else had to show 
me that my characters were only eighty 
percent, not one hundred percent, grooved. 
And in that twenty percent difference there 
is again, the difference between the check 
and the Let Us See More letter. 

To illustrate this point—in the same story, 
the narrator-hero was strictly a city guy, 
set in a lake-woods background, much 
against his fondest desires. In the opening of 
the story, he had to row a boat out to a raft 
where the girl was. In the rejected version, 
he just rowed that boat and got it over with. 
But in the salable version, he had a terrible 
time rowing; he whirled the skiff in circles 
and made a thorough ass of himself. So that 
was the tip-off as to what kind of a fellow he 
was, and how he fitted into the story’s back- 
ground. Yet I hadn’t realized the oppor- 
tunity originally. With my eye cocked on 
some very bright dialogue (my estimate of it, 
that is) which was to follow, I had let this 
guy row a boat as though he knew how to 
row a boat. 

This may seem to be a very obvious mis- 
take to you, one you wouldn’t make. But 
the chances are, you’re making them too, 
just because your mind is concentrating on 
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some other angle of the yarn which is to 
follow. Sometimes you can spot these mis- 
takes in your own script, if you let it cool 
off a week or two. Other times (and this is 
the way Fate dealt the chips to me,) it 
takes somebody else to show you what a 
dope you are. 

Now we come to the fourth difference in 
the two versions of the story. This is a pro- 
fessional trick of the trade, if you care to 
call it that—a trick that I think is vitally 
important although I have never yet heard 
anybody point it out in so many words. 
Most professional writers, judging by their 
published stories, observe it, either con- 
sciously or otherwise. It is: 

End a paragraph with a flourish. Not 
just an occasional paragraph, but as many of 
them as you can without straining too much. 
By this I mean, get a “lift” in the last line 
of the paragraph that will carry the reader 
merrily over to the next one. Every indivi- 
dual paragraph that you can manage, should 
end with a definite impact. 

Notice last lines in published slick paper 
paragraphs. You’ll find that a surprisingly 
large number of them build to their own 
little climax, just the way a story as a whole 
builds to its climax. I don’t say they always 
do. Just generally. Because if a writer tried 
to end every single paragraph with an impact 
he would soon sound strained. The artifice, 
by Page 10 would become too obvious. 

But the big percentage of them end on a 
lift, a snap, a flourish—pick your own tag 
for it. In my case, where I am usually trying 
to write farcical stories, I attempt to end 
as many paragraphs as possible, with a hu- 
morous snapper. A line that’s intended to 
have a smile in it. 

With serious stories, the same system is 
in evidence. Only the writer doesn’t try for 
funny stuff. He gets a line that jerks the 
reader to attention, to a desire to keep right 
on reading. I have dug up illustrations of 
what I mean, again. The farcical example 
I take from one of my own published stories, 
as this is a good means of advertising myself 
even further, but subtly, of course. 


"THE story, titled “We Have With Us 
Tonight” was also published in Redbook, 
the August 1937 issue. The paragraph read : 
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“ 


. . . Finally I went out and got a cab ang 
went back to the hotel. It was seven o'clock 
and the broadcast was scheduled to start at eight, 
I felt the need of approximately seven drinks, but 
didn’t take them for fear they would lead t 
seven more. 


Now, in that case it’s an unashamed gag, 
employed to bring the paragraph to a clos 
with a flourish. 

But, take the case of a serious slick paper 
story, called “The Blood Of The Martyrs’ 
by Stephen Vincent Benet in the December 
12, 1936 Saturday Evening Post which hap. 
pens to be lying handy here. It is the opening 
paragraph in the story, which, by the way, 
is where a paragraph demands a climax 
more than anywhere else in the story. It goes: 


“The man who expected to be shot lay with 
his eyes open, staring at the upper left-hand 
corner of his cell. He was fairly well over his 
last beating, and they might come for him any 
time now. There was a yellow stain in the cell 
corner near the ceiling; he had liked it at first, 
then disliked it; now he was coming back to 
liking it again.” 





If that last line doesn’t do something to | 


your eyebrows, then you are not a very ap- 
preciative reader. Because that last line 
expresses so much about the character, the 


situation and the tragic overtones implicit | 


in the story, that it stamps the piece from 
the very outset as the work of a real writer. 
You get lines correspondingly provocative in 
the opening paragraphs of your stories and 
you'll have an editor’s grave, if not prayerful, 
attention. 

Well, these four points represent the entire 
difference in the case of a story that was 
rejected and later bought, by the same 
magazine. What I have said here is direc- 
ted toward people who have found them- 
selves in the “ And Let Us See More” 
stage and who are mad about it. These 
points are matters not elementary to fiction 
writing. Their direct relation to a check 
go on the assumption that you have a story 
to tell, that your writing is very close to 
the professional stage, that you can create 
characters who emerge as real people, that 
you know what drama is. 

There is no point in blaming rejections on 
the blindness or the favoritism of editors, 
as a million people before me have said. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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How To Live To Write 


By Epcar BLey 


LL the world is forever telling young 
writers how to write and make money. 
This magazine is dedicated to such 
articles. Other magazines run them fre- 
quently. How to write for a living—every 
author who has made over $37.45 at writing 
feels himself qualified to tell everyone else 
how to do it. But these gentlemen invariably 
put the cart before the h. because the initial 
step in becoming a successful writer is learn- 
ing How To Live To Write. 
Now, when I say 


of other writers. What I say is born of ex- 
perience. However I don’t ask you to rely 
on my experience, but rather I'll try to 
prove my points. 

My suggestions are divided into four gen- 
eral headings: the raconteur, the poseur, 
“setting around”, and the attitude of the 
actor-observer. Then finally we’ll see whether 
introducing these things into your living 
won’t do more than enrich your writing, 
but tend to enrich your life as well. 





that the life of an 
average citizen won't 
do for the budding 
writer, I’m not advo- 
cating “bohemianism”,. 
God forbid. I think 
the “bohemian” life is 
cheap, sensational, and 
not at all productive 





of good solid writing. a — a 


Edgar Bley doesn’t sell a great deal 
of stuff and hits top markets like 
Esquire but once or twice a year. But 
he manages annually to earn the better 
part of a thousand dollars while living 
a thoroughly enjoyable life. 


anything more important? 


The Raconteur 

A raconteur is an 
expert story-teller. He 
is convincing and 
amusing. His tales are 
just as good whether 
they are obviously true 
or obviously false or 
somewhere in between. 
He gives them all as 


Is there 








Most of the Greenwich 

Village boys do more drinking than writing— 
which from the literary point of view is prob- 
ably fortunate. But just as at one extreme 
I don’t like “bohemianism”, at the other 
end I’m equally convinced that a_thor- 
oughly normal, average life isn’t the most 
advantageous for a writer. 

Some authors have realized this and have 
deliberately set their lives wheeling in new 
directions. Some have found the best way 
intuitively. But no matter which way it 
has come about, I defy anyone to mention 
five (out of hundreds!) successful writers 
in our times who are no more or less than 
Babbitts, 

What I’m going to suggest as the ideal 
life for the apprentice author is so close to 
the normal that an unobservant person won’t 
notice the difference. I want you to make 
several changes in your relationship with 
people and places and adopt a certain 
attitude toward things as they happen. 
Mild changes, but efficacious. My own pro- 
cess of becoming a writer has been a con- 
scious one and I have watched too the lives 


true and the audience 
is left guessing. In other words the raconteur, 
among other things, has got to be an expert 
liar. 

Aristotle (or maybe it was Ring Lardner) 
said: “The poet is a liar.” If you have ever 
read poetry you know what he means. But 
whether you like it or not, the process of 
fiction is identical, synonymous, with lying. 

Now I’m not talking about the kind of 
lying which you will please to brand as im- 
moral. I’m not talking about lies used to gain 
your ends unfairly or to damage others. I’m 
talking about imaginative lies which are ab- 
stract in their relationship with people. The 
kind of prevaricating by which you convert 
an ordinary experience into an amusing one, 
for the enjoyment of your listeners. The sort 
of falsehood which will consist of inventing 
an amusing adventure to account for your 
afternoon without saying the simple, boring 
truth: “I went to the movies.” 

You can’t write a good fiction if you can’t 
tell one. In telling a fiction there’s an immed- 
iate need for success; you’re working under 
strain, The odds are against you and you’ve 
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got to strive. You’re exercising your fiction 
muscles, keeping them in trim, developing 
them. You know that the more you write 
the more you can write—and this is an extra- 
curricular activity toward the same end. 
Anyway, getting yourself into a predicament 
where you've either got to be successful 
or else be made a fool is a surer way to force 
yourself to success than studying some “tech- 
nique of fiction” on paper. 


When you’ve gotten to the stage where you 
can lie smoothly and without strain, then 
you'll be able to do the same on paper. 
You'll find that you’re writing convincing 
fiction. When you’ve reached the point where 
you can tell not only separate lies but whole 
tales fluently, you'll find that your fiction 
is smooth. 


Of course I’m far from the first writer to 
observe that skillful lying leads to skillful 
writing. O. Henry was a famous liar, as was 
Ambrose Bierce. Chekov once wrote a friend : 
“Every time I tell an absolute truth, it is 
detrimental to my work.” Tess Slessinger 
claims that she started her writing career 
by being an accomplished liar at the age of 
six. E. E. Cummings has a conversational 
trick of embellishing true tales so as to make 
them not quite true—but very delightful, and 
the results of this show clearly in his book 
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zine contributions. This is to mention only a 
few. Most writers—whether purposefully o 
not—keep in trim for writing fiction by 
telling fictions. 


The Poseur 


Posing is a sort of three-dimensional lying, 
The raconteur is one who tells tales well no 
matter what degree of truth they happen to 
contain, and in the same way the poseur is 
one who acts out roles which are only partly 
or perhaps not at all his real self. The poseur 
is an off-the-stage actor. And if lying can 
help you write smooth and convincing nar- 
rative, posing will lead you to create con- 
vincing characters. 


The advantage of posing is the same as the 
advantage of telling “tall stories”. Namely, 
you work under strain. If you invent a 
character in your writing he may be uncon- 
vincing, or the details surrounding him may 
be incomplete. But you’ll never find out. 
The kind of rejection slip you’ll get will be 
printed in advance—polite but not informa- 
tive. On the other hand when you're acting 
out a role among strangers, the slightest 
slip shows you up as some queer sort of 
dastard. And when you’ve really learned 
how to make a character of yourself in 
society, you’ll automatically create convin- 
cing ones in your writing. 

Playwrights often act out the characters 
they’re working on. Noel Coward startles 
casual acquaintances by doing just that. 
Many fiction writers do the same, Heming- 
way and Thomas Newman for example. 
But you don’t have to act out roles that 
you intend immediately to write. Act out 
any role that amuses you at the time or 
which will interest your audience of the 
moment. Any posing will give you prac- 
tise; the results will show in your work. 
Kathleen Norris is constantly posing for fun 
and to amuse her friends—but it shows 
clearly in her work. I myself have adopted 
a thousand different poses from a sailor 
to a millionaire loafer and back. 

There are all sorts of poses—and they can 


all be fun, if nothing else. Take poses of 
nationality. If you’ve always thought that 
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your German accent is good enough for 
the radio, pretend to be a German some- 
time among strangers. Use a German accent, 
carry a sturdy “wurst” in your pocket, tell 
the folks about Germany (even if you’ve 
never been there) and try to make your 
personality compatible with your ostensible 
race. Also there are innumerable poses of 
profession. When you get tired of posing 
as a successful writer (because you’re prob- 
ably doing that now) try posing as a farmer, 
a substantial business man, a coal miner, a 
high school teacher, a professional ping- 
pong ball tester. Hardest of all, naturally, 
are poses of personality. If you’ve always 
wanted to go on the stage, here’s your 
chance; even if you haven’t you might give 
it a try. Pose as jolly and easy-going, if 
you're really phlegmatic and serious. Or if 
you're actually enthusiastic and interested in 
things, pose as a blase cynic. Pose as nearly 
anything you like and when you are an 
expert poseur your characters and dialogue 
will very likely be expert too. 


“Getting Around” 


I've put the expression “getting around” 
in quotes for a very good reason. It’s because 
I mean much more than the words them- 
selves imply. I mean not only getting around 
among different sorts of people. You should 
consort with people of different economic 
classes, of different ages, ideas and occupa- 
tions—as well, of course, as of different 
places. 


Some writers (such as Zola and Proust) 
can live in one place, surrounded by one kind 
of people, and write about them constantly. 
Most writers, even among the great, cannot 
do this; the places and people are too famil- 
iar, the set-up too readily accepted. Con- 
versely, some few authors (witness Jules 
Verne or Mary Roberts Rinehart) can live 
always in one spot and write about other 
things by virtue of imagination and research. 
But the average author is equally incapable 
of writing about people and places he doesn’t 
know and those he knows too well. It sounds 


like a paradox but it’s true. And the answer 


to the difficulty is “getting around”. 
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HEN you go among different sorts of 
people, don’t do it as a sightseer or 
tourist. It’s usually best to be one of them. 
Some people have a knack of making them- 
selves at home and have themselves accepted 
on that basis. Others can do it by carefully 
selected posing. But one way or another 
you won’t have difficulty if you take people 
as people and not as specimens. 

The actual traveling you do must be 
done right. Otherwise you gain little by it. 
If you do it right, it will also include a good 
deal of “getting around” among people. You 
can go all over the world and stop every- 
where in the best hotels, and you'll be sur- 
prised to find that people, their food, their 
ideas and their very living are the same all 
over the world. It’s like the man who went 
to Paris with a party of tourists and came 
back dissappointed because “the Parisians 
don’t speak French”. When you get among 
many various people wherever you go, then 
you'll discover strange differences and equally 
strange similarities. Particularly don’t forget, 
wherever you go, to spend as much time in 
the country (and off the main highways!) 
as you do in the cities and towns. New York 
isn’t all of New York State and Harlan 


County, Kentucky, will tell you nothing of 
Louisville. 

Jack London, Jim Tully, and dozens of 
other past and present authors, have been 
and found that the road life has 


bums 
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greatly enriched them. Most were hobos 
by necessity, but many voluntarily assumed 
the role for some period in order to add 
this new plane of living to their experience. 
Of course I don’t suggest this as a general 
course of action for young writers, But I 
do suggest, and insist on this, that the more 
closely you approximate the bum in your 
journeys the closer you will get to people. 
Thus, go to farmhouses for your meals and 
lodging instead of going to restaurants and 
hotels—but unlike the bum you can pay 
for what you get. In cities stop at private 
houses which accomodate tourists, because 
your relationship with your host will be a 
personal one; the meals you get will be 
the meals of the locale, not the internation- 
ally unvarying hotel dining room fare. If 
you're travelling by car or trailer, don’t 
stop at trailer camps or sleep in _tourist- 
cabins. The inside of a tourist cabin looks 
the same whether it’s in Oregon or Georgia. 

There is still some advantage claimed by 
the advocates of actual hoboing. The man 
behind the counter who will say no more 
than “Mustard?” when you go in to buy 
a hamburger, will tell you his life story when 
you enter to ask for one. But that is by the 
way. 

One more thing to make clear. You don’t 
have to travel places you specifically intend 
to write about. Sometimes going away will 
lead you to write a story about home. Or 
sometimes only after you get back home 
will you write about the people and places 
you have come to know. Six years after he 
went to war, John Monk Saunders started 
to write war stories, sitting safe at home. 
Sinclair Lewis, on the other hand, moved 
up to Vermont to see something new and 
continued for many years to write about 
his own middle-West. 


The Actor-Observer Attitude 


The phrase actor-observer describes the 
best possible attitude for an author. If you 
merely observe you will get a distorted pic- 
ture of things. On the other hand, if you 
just go ahead and live without keeping a 
disinterested eye on yourself, you won’t be 
able to get material from the things in which 
you are engaged. The writer who can both 
act in and observe his experiences is blessed 
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with the perfect novelistic attitude. If thi 
attitude is not natural to you, it can bk 
cultivated. 

Every successful writer from James Joyce 
to the pulp slingers is an actor-observer, al. 
though most authors are not conscious of it 
Conway, in “Lost Horizon,” is a pretty good 
example of what I mean. James Hilton, his 
creator, is a perfect one. 

A writer like everyone else should be pri- 
marily concerned with living his life. What 
he does should be done for other reasons 
than looking for material. He won’t profit 
by experiences if experiences don’t thrill him, 
In other words a writer must live a full, rich 
life ; at the same time, without allowing it to 
change his course of action, he should be 
able to look on as a bystander at the things 
which he is doing. 


And Is It Worth It? 


Obviously some people will ask whether it 
is worth while living as I suggest in order to 
become a better writer. And I say, yes, be- 
cause you will profit not only in your liter- 
ary endeavors but also in your very living. 
Following my advice will be, if nothing else, 
fun. And so you must judge. If this life 
goes against your grain, you won’t benefit 
by it. 
and thereby a good conversationalist, you 
will give the best that is in you to the people 
whom you meet. By “getting around” as I 
suggest, you can get the best out of your 
acquaintances. If these things appeal to you, 
then help yourself. Also if you like the atti- 
tude of the actor-observer through it you 
will come to know others and yourself, then 
(if you can) adopt it. In a word, if you 
really want to live richly and independently, 
if you want to get the maximum kick out of 
life, then such an existence will give you too 
the greatest impetus to write. 


S FOR myself I have lived much this 

way. I’ve been conscious of what I was 
doing and able to look at it impassionately. 
And still the doing of it has been good. | 
moved last month into the back hills of Ken- 
tucky. I’m not going down there to stare. 
I’ve seen “Tobacco Road” once and that’s 
enough. I’m going to live among the moun- 
taineers and be one of them. I shall be 


But by becoming an expert raconteur | 
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writing some of the time, but I’m going to 
take time out to live. When I go to their 
horse fair I’ll sell my horse and buy another, 
to be thoroughly part of the thing. When I 
go to the square dances, I’m going to dance. 
I’m going to cultivate a garden for my own 
use. I’ve known farmers and farming, I 
can discuss crops when necessary, but I’ve 
never dug my own spade or hoe into the 
ground and I’m going to do that now. And 
hope to eat well by virtue of it. 

I sometimes think I’m settling for good— 
but I know it’s not so. I’m going to let down 
roots, but not too deep. And somewhere in 
the back of my mind I know that the first 
really strong wind will blow me off again. 
But while I’m in the hills I'll be living that 
life strenuously ; for me it’s a new one. 

Moving into the hills as I have done is an 
example of what I mean by “getting around.” 
By means of posing I’ll see to it that I’m ac- 
cepted by backwoods. By means of the life 
I’ve led I’ll be accepted by those who are 
more modern, the gentry, so to speak. Also 
I shall have a constant stream of guests. I’ll 
have people down I know and like—for it 
will be a way to really get to know them. 
And I’m going to have some people down 
whom I don’t know but would like to. 

My visitors will be mostly city people, 
writers, artists, publishing and newspaper 
people. In this way my days will be rounded 
out. 

Possibly I actually will settle down for 
good. Perhaps I’ll become a regular “hill- 
billy’—and shoot the first man I hear using 
that ridiculous expression. Maybe I’ve done 
enough getting around. I’ve been doing it 
vigorously — and profitably — for six years. 
I’ve been in all but three states of the union, 
all over Canada, Mexico; I’ve come to know 
the British Isles and most of continental 
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Maybe I’ve seen enough—but I 
don’t think so. I think I just want a taste 
of permanence. That’s also part of getting 
around. Permanence is something I’ve not 
often experienced. 

One thing sure. I’m not going to Ken- 
tucky with my eyes peeled for material. 1’ll 
probably spend months accumulating ideas 
in my note book. Perhaps it won’t be until 
years after I’ve left the hills that I'll write a 
word about them. Perhaps I never will. But 
it isn’t important and I refuse to consider it. 
To the actor-observer nothing is ever lost, no 
time is wasted. I’ve taught myself how to 
live—and in doing it I’ve learned to write. 


Europe. 


HE section in Kentucky I’m in is mid- 
way between the Cumberland Gap and 
Winchester. 

My house has four or five acres. City 
readers will be astounded to learn that the 
rental is under $20 a month. I have a mini- 
mum of furniture and am making some more. 
I own a revolver, rifle and a shotgun. 

I’m up at five and breakfast at five-thirty 
in front of the fire place. Then a walk or a 
ride or swim. At eight o’clock to the type- 
writer and work until noon. An hour for 
preparing dinner and another for eating. 
Two or three more hours of writing during 
the afternoon and the rest of the time for 
further exercise and enjoying the marvelously 
beautiful country, visiting around, doing odd 
jobs. After supper there are visitors. 

The days are not to be routinized. When I 
don’t care to write for a day, it’s O. K, un- 
less I happen to be strapped. But I always 
will stop writing for a bit of real excitement 
—and of course its usually useful. My type- 
writer won’t keep me from a Holy Roller 
ritual, a shooting, a fair or a funeral. 

And for the winter evenings, I have ar- 
ranged to have what it takes. 
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Editors Want Confessional 


Stories 


By EstHer L. Scowartz 


INCE my article, “Sin, Suffer and Re- 

pent” was published in the January 

Writer’s Dicrest”’ I have been de- 
luged with letters from people who ask me 
why their confessional stories don’t sell. 


After writing and selling confessional 
stories for years, perhaps some of the faults 
editors corrected in my own stories may shed 
light on your own confessional story prob- 
lems. 


Here is the one pertinent fact about the 
confessional story market. Every person has 
at least one darned good confessional to sell 
—his own story or that of someone he knows 
quite intimately. Confession editors are beg- 
ging for scripts—don’t all the high priced 
contests show that? Do you suppose they’re 
offering thousands of dollars for stories they 
could ordinarily buy for two cents a word 
if a satisfactory number of the right stories 
were coming in daily? 


No, people aren’t sending the confessional 
magazines enough acceptable stories, and the 
faults I found in the work of earnest writers 
who are trying to make the grade may also 
occur in your stories. Here are some of 
them : 


Almost without an exception, the stories 
sent me had no basis at all in truth. They 
did not concern anyone the writer knew in- 
timately. This was instantly revealed by the 
fact that none of his characters were on solid 
ground. He described no home, no interior, 
no floor under his character’s feet. The 
character floated in mid-air, and the reader 
had no idea where he really was, whether on 
land or sea, in a car or on a bridge. If the 
writer had viewed his story as though it were 





a play, and had written it up in scenes, he 
would certainly have planted his people’: 
feet on the grour.d somewhere. 

Here is an example of a sentence of the 
sort which filled the stories sent me: 

“Our ideas of life, of travel, and glimmer 
and glamour are largely gathered from 
Movies and most of my friends referred ex- 
citedly to the day when I should leave Peoria 
and be in the show.” 

Now that may present a picture to some- 
one, but it doesn’t to me. 

But doesn’t this following bit show the 
character somewhere, and don’t we see actual 
“pictures”? (This business of pictures— 
can’t you confessional story writers under- 
stand that the editors have to have concrete 
detail, in order to pose those real-life pictures 
for their magazines ? ) 

“I sat down in the sloppiness of our un- 
tidy kitchen—seeing it now through Pete’s 
eyes. The dishes with bits of eggs dried on 
them, the mark of tomato soup not washed 
off carefully and still clinging to the edges of 
the bowls. The cluttered sink, the unswept 
floor, papers dropping from the side of a 
stuffed wastebasket that hadn’t been emptied 
for weeks.” 

“Here’s another example from a story 
sent me by a college man: 

“I was twenty-one, blond, pretty, when I 
met Jim Jones, twenty-seven, tall, dark- 
haired, strong and handsome, and I liked 
him at once, though I was then engaged to 
Sam Smith, forty, stout and bald.” 

That man wrote me such a wonderful let- 
ter accompanying the script that I know he 
is able to write well. Why he doesn’t un- 
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derstand that the above is bad writing is a 
mystery to me! 

Even in one’s descriptions a writer must 
spill his “pictures” while he advances his 
sory, and there must be sufficient detail so 
that the reader can see the character. I can’t 
sem to see anyone in the generalities of the 
above sentence. But, given bits like a twinkle 
in the eye, and hair that clung to one’s 
fingers because it was so soft, and green 
upholstered chairs that gave gently under 
your weight, and I begin to see and feel, 
hear and smell. 


HERE'S another bit from that story about 

the cluttered kitchen. These are bits 
from a story an editor not only said he liked, 
but about which he said “Please send me as 
many more as you can of the same”— 
(musical words! ) 

“Through my tears, I stole a glance at 
him as he raved on. He wasn’t merely an- 
gry—he was desperately hurt at the trick 
Fate had played him. His handsome, boyish 
face was distorted now, but its firm manli- 
ness, the square chin with its suggestion of 
a dimple, his mouth that quirked up at one 
corner but could close so firmly, so decidedly 
—they all had the power to thrill me. I 
watched as he rumpled his dark, smooth 
head in his misery, loving even the clump of 
hair in front that never stayed put.” 

Most of the stories sent me dragged in so 
many people immediately that I lost all 
count of the characters and all interest in 
them also, of course. Instead of remember- 
ing that most stories, including confessionals, 
are more interesting if we have a hero and a 
heroine and incidental characters who are 
only the “chorus” (but who also have two 
eyes and a nose and a leg on each corner), 
your beginner spills so many characters like 
so much jam. 

And how the beginner flits! Instead of re- 
membering that a few scenes, well done, are 
enough to sell a story, he goes through seven 
years of this, that and the other in a single 
paragraph. The reader tries to get settled in 
his mind in Auburn, Pennsylvania, with 
Bessie and John, and two seconds later they 
have finished high school, John is married 
and has twins and Bessie isn’t even seeing 
him any more. We have a brand new set of 
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characters to get interested in, and, though 
we're dizzy with traveling so fast, we do grit 
our teeth and try to get interested. But it’s 
hard! 

Invariably the writers set themselves 
hurdles impossible for them to climb. A 
woman sent me a story laid in Canada and 
the United States, full of legal details with 
which she could not cope. Why she chose 
such a situation and story, when her own 
life was full of much more interesting ones, 
I don’t know. 

When I wrote asking why, she said, “There 
you have touched my one sore spot. I’m too 
inhibited to write true things out of my own 
life !” 

She ought to give up writing confessional 
stories! Naturally, a writer doesn’t need to 
reveal things as they actually happened. De- 
scriptions of people and places can be such 
that no reader would recognize himself. But, 
by beginning with real people and actual 
happenings, the writer is much more likely to 
spill believable bits as he goes along. 

That woman had a rich background for 
confessional stories. Even the story behind 
her inhibitions would be interesting, I’m 
sure. Instead of availing herself of the 
blessed anonymity of the confessional story, 
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she wrote about unbelievable characters in a 
setting she couldn’t make real because it had 
never been real to her. 

A college man, and one whom I consider 
the most hopeful of all the writers who wrote 
to me, insisted upon writing from a woman’s 
point of view, and his whole story concerned 
the fact that a wife was about to have a baby 
and was eloping with another man. How a 
college man would be ignorant enough of 
the actual facts of procreation to be able to 
say that a woman in the eighth month of 
pregnancy, could be eloping with a man who 
suspected nothing about the approaching 
blessed event, is beyond me. Added to that, 
the husband in question knew nothing about 
the expected baby, though he had been hop- 
ing for one for three years! I wonder what 
college he went to? 

Incidentally men who handle this subject 
at all are usually so unfamiliar with details 
that they make their descriptions sound 
funny. 

Two men wrote this expected baby situa- 
tion into their stories. One woman was sup- 
posed to have her baby during the middle 
forties, and the whole story revolved around 
that. A woman, writing about the anguish 
and heartache of hope long deferred, could 
have made the subject come alive. The man 
only made it ridiculous. 

I wrote him that from the rich back- 
ground of his experience he should send me 
a confessional story that he or someone else 
on his farm had lived. I haven’t seen it yet. 
Since he is tied down on a farm with an age- 
ing mother, who feels he is capable of doing 
so much out in the world and yet is forced to 
stay right where he is, I’m sure he has a 
real story to tell. Perhaps it concerns the 
very fact that he is tied down that way? At 
least he could write convincingly of the 
deadly monotony of his days, or of the 
beauty of the change of the seasons, and the 
pathos of that aged mother and his hope 
for her death, which would be his release. 
And, fictionally, can’t he drag in the girl 
across the way to give it interest, or even his 
desire for a girl across the way? 

I can’t seem to stress enough the fact that 
confessional stories do not depend upon 
fantastic plot for their interest. They de- 
pend upon the stories sounding as though 
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they concerned real people. Time after time 
editors rejected stories of mine saying 
“You’re just sending me plots, when I want 
pictures.” 


ERE are the hasic plot ideas in some 

of my published confessionals. Certainly 
there is nothing very unusual or different 
about them: 

A young girl bemoans the fact that her 
family won’t let her have beaux, and the 
story shows her almost losing the man she 
loves, and then doing something to get him 
back. 

A girl falls in love with a man who con- 
siders himself a failure. She tries to bring 
him back once more, and succeeds, only to 
have the woman who ruined his life step in 
again and claim him. The girl does some- 
thing to bring him back to her again. 

A young wife is so sloppy that she is losing 
her husband’s love because of it. She leaves 
him, gets a job in someone’s home, learns to 
be a good housewife and returns to him. She, 
too, does something to make over her life 
and character. 

A man who has been in an accident sus- 
pects that his wife is double-crossing him, 
and determines to shoot her and then him- 
self. He does something which proves to him 
that he is wrong about his wife’s philander- 
ing. 

A girl who is engaged to a very handsome 
man whose looks are getting in the way of 
his and her happiness does something to open 
his eyes to his folly. 

Two sisters in love with the same man 
wake up to the niceness of the two home 
boys when the heroine does something to un- 
cover the handsome stranger’s duplicity. 

(Incidentally, in accepting that story the 
editor said it was very slight in plot, but I 
had given him a believable picture of two 
girls and how they thought and acted in a 
normal situation.) 

From those few plot outlines it is easy to 
see that I do not have to write masterpieces 
of fiction in my confessional stories. May I 
give bits from some of them to show how 
they come alive: 


“If a holiday came, and I worked for days 
ahead preparing pies and cakes, stuffing a 
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turkey and making cranberry sauce, and 
worked on the day of the holiday, serving 
everything nicely, until I thought I’d drop 
from fatigue, wouldn't you think they’d con- 
sider it only fair to do the dishes and let me 
go out with Terry? 

“‘Oh, Pearl, you’re a good, sweet kid, do 
you mind doing the dishes just this once? 
] just got a manicure, but I'll make it up to 
you some other time,’” my sister would say. 

“Of course I’d do them, though some- 
times I’d have to run upstairs and put on my 
bedroom slippers, my feet would ache so.” 

The reader would be heartless if he didn’t 
feel sympathy for poor, tired Pearl. And she 
doesn’t whine—she just asks you, by an 
unadorned statement of lots of the facts, why 
she has to be mistreated that way. And then, 
bejinks, she goes and does something about 
it! 

It is those two little words that tell why 
one story sells and another one does not. We 
can’t, in stories, leave things to chance and 
coincidence, the way they do happen some- 
times in real life. We must be captains of our 
own fate and do something to help our 
troubles! I only noticed after analyzing hun- 
dreds of stories that invariably the heroine 
or the hero does something to get himself 
out of the mess he’s in. Moral, see that your 
heroine or hero has hurdles to jump over, 
and then acts. 


ERE’S a bit from the story about the 
man who considered himself a failure : 
“And what a man! Thirty-five or so, he 
wore shabby clothes with an air. In need 
of practically everything, I never saw any- 
one who could look so interesting, so hand- 
some, on nothing at all. His dark hair was 
too long and in need of cutting, his shoes 
were worn down to the soles—it was all I 
could do to keep from offering him some- 
thing—even a dollar, to help him get back 
onto his feet somehow.” 

I’m always scolding beginners about their 
inability to get dialogue into their stories. 
They shy away from it as though it were 
poison, and when they do use it, they use 
isolated sentences, standing in midair without 
showing who is speaking. 

Here is a bit of dialogue from the story 
quoted from above: 
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“ ‘Well, that fellow certainly isn’t what 
you'd call a catch!” Rose declared, after we 
came home, and she yawned as she un- 
dressed. “A doctor who didn’t have sense 
enough to take care of his practice and blew 
all his savings in on the stock market! I call 
that kind of person a perfect fool!” 

“Rafe says he hasn’t got a nickel to his 
name,” Vi put in, brushing her thick brown 
bob vigorously. “That accounts for the fact 
that he let Rafe pay for everything. Did you 
notice that, Lily?’ ” 

And did you, gentle confessional-story 
writer, notice how I spilled details about my 
characters while advancing the story? Can’t 
you see those girls discussing the new man 
while they got ready for bed? 

I already gave bits about the sloppy young 
wife, but here’s a bit about what happens 
when she returns to Pete’s home with the 
baby Pete didn’t even know about. That’s 
pretty hard to make any reader believe, of 
course, but here’s how the accepted story 
was printed : 

“He saw the crib immediately, and he 
went nearer and looked down at the baby’s 
round head on the pillow. 

‘Pete had a way of sleeping with one arm 
flung over his head awkwardly, and the baby 
slept just that way. He wasn’t red any more 
but pink and white and gold. But more than 
ever he was Pete, the living image of him, 
asleep in a crib and looking so sweet it was 
enough to tear a father’s heart out to look 
at him. 

“Pete’s heart was torn, when he fell on his 
knees beside the crib, and knelt down, too. 
He put his arm around me, staring at the 
baby’s lovely, sleeping face. The tears were 
running down my cheeks, but I didn’t even 
know it. 

“And I said—” he choked, “oh, darling, 
the things I said!” 

“ ‘Remember, Pete?” Now I was sobbing, 
with great, lifted breaths. “Remember you 
said I’d never amount to anything? But you 
have to amount to something to bring a son 
into the world!’ ” 

“Pete dropped his head against my breast, 
and I held him there, exulting. From down- 
stairs the smell of roasting chicken came, and 
I realized proudly that I could give Pete 






















































everything now, everything that went to 
make a house a home.” 

I specially quoted that “happy ending”, 
for so many sent to me are actually maudlin. 
This one is full of sentiment and tears, but 
the editor says that the more honest tears 
and sighs you can get into your story, the 
better he’ll like it! So please let your hero- 
ine weep convincingly, as poor little Irma 
does. Not so poor in the end, you see, for she 
has done something to make herself a real 
little personage ! 


ROM the injured man story, the one 
where he thinks his wife is two-timing 
him: 

“I got up and went to the dresser again, 
this time without the least difficulty, and 
took the revolver from the drawer. I saw 
that it was loaded, and then, with grim, 
tight lips, I walked out of my room, walked, 
for the first time in two years! 

“Going down the hall, I still heard the 
voices from Laurel’s room. I dropped the 
revolver into the pocket of my bathrobe. The 
door of the room was open, partly, and the 
light of the lamp was on. 

“I got to the door. I looked in, ready to 
spring at their throats, to shoot. But the 
sight that met my eyes took that all out of 
me !” 

Action, movement, real people doing real, 
believable things (though I usually avoid 
anything to do with guns or with accidents 
because I feel I don’t write about that sort 
of thing convincingly. I stick to little white 
houses with green shutters, and kitchens with 
canning going on, and girls in offices in love 
with nice clean-cut young men.) 


LL of the stories sent me were confes- 
sional stories, based on love and sex, pre- 
sumably, as the requirements usually state. 
But here was about the limit of the love or 
sex in them, believe it or not: 
“Then you'll marry me, Laura?’” I 
nodded and then Jim kissed me and held me 
in his arms. “Good. Then we can be mar- 
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ried right away and I can be happy in the 
raising of a family.” 

Yes, that was all the love and pash in a 
confessional story, that should have dripped 
with it! Allow me to quote a choice bit 
from my latest confessional story sale: 

**You don’t love me,” I taunted. 

“To answer that, he dragged me against 
him and crushed my lips in a passionate kiss, 
I held my mouth hard against his, drinking 
in the dizzying sweetness of his kisses, for 
which I was so hungry. All evening he had 
been so self-contained, so restrained before 
the others, and this very coolness seemed to 
set me on fire. But now his kisses did, and 
there was no holding me back. 


owe 


Nobody’s home,” I whispered. “They'll 
never know it if we stay here, Stan!” 

“Shut up, you crazy kid!” Again he 
crushed his mouth to mine, keeping his lips 
against mine, groaning a little and saying I 
was sweet, I was sweet. His hands held me 
close, and I could feel the heat of them 
through the thinness of my chiffon dress and 
my light wrap.” 

“Oh, all right, come on!” he cried at last, 
goaded to action by my own imploring kisses. 
Only I know we’re both crazy to do a thing 
like this! We’ll be sorry as long as we live!’” 

“No, we won’t, not if we love each 
other!’ ” 

That “Not if we love each other” is the 
moral touch that belongs in confessionals. 
People are human, and your acceptable con- 
fessional shows them in the act of being that 
way. But the reader must see them, hear 
them, feel them, and the characters must be 
so real and so vital that the reader has had 
the vicarious thrill of having lived some real 
experience. 

Your stories can be simple as to plot, per- 
haps the simpler the better, but unless your 
people have their feet on solid ground, some- 
where, and act and talk like the people you 
are familiar with, you will get a rejection in- 
stead of a check. And, since the editors are 
pleading for stories, begging for them, why 
not write your next confessional story more 
believably. You can do it if you try! 
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Peter B. Kyne’s Inside Story 


By Frank E. Ross 


SHORT story called “The Failure” 

led to the success of Peter B. Kyne. 

He wrote the story in order to pay 

the rent, walked 65 blocks (once, twice, three 
times) to get it before an editor. 

The story was rejected. 

With the courage for which characters in 
his fiction are famous, he made that initial 
rejection of “The Failure” a threshold over 
which he stepped to become one of the 
world’s best known authors. 

As a young man, Kyne went broke in the 
lumber brokerage business when a _ pneu- 
monia attack kept him from handling his af- 
fairs. With little more equipment to start 
with than the office furniture remaining from 
his brokerage venture, he started a news- 
paper. 

The paper’s candidate for governor lost. 
The publication “folded.” 

Kyne went home to his bride of eight 
months, told her the news. She urged him 
to return to writing, the hobby he had fol- 
lowed spasmodically for several years. 

Through that night, thinking of the rent 
coming due, Kyne wrote. 

By morning he had completed a story of 
newspaper life, a story he titled—thinking 
of his own brief newspaper career—‘“The 
Failure.” It was 65 blocks from his home to 
the office of Sunset magazine. 

Kyne walked it. 

The editor was away on a trip. The asso- 
ciate editor was in China, Kyne was told. 
A sub-editor took the story. 

“I must,” said Kyne, “have an answer on 
this story by tomorrow morning. It’s good. 
If you don’t want it, I’ll send it on to the 
East.” 

Sixty-five blocks home. It was a good 
story. He knew they’d accept it. 

Sixty-five blocks back to the Sunset office 
next morning. as 











Kyne was handed back his story. 

“Tt was the toughest blow I’ve ever taken,” 
he said. “As this sub-editor handed it back 
to me explaining it wasn’t the type of story 
they wanted, I saw her look over my 
shoulder. It was a man with a suitcase in 
either hand, the associate editor back un- 
heralded from China. 

“T had dealings with him before when I 
had been doing a little writing. 

“He called me at once into his office. 


ace 


Kyne,’ he said. ‘I want you to do a 
story for us.’ 

“*T just have,’ I said, not too graciously, 
‘and it’s been turned down.’ He wouldn’t 
even read the story, said if one of his edi- 
tors had turned it down he couldn’t very 
well go over his head. 

“What I want from you, Kyne,’ he said, 
‘is a sea story.’ 

“I’m afraid I wasn’t very gracious. I told 
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him I had offered his magazine a good story 
and they turned it down. When I left the 
magazine office I was too heartsick to walk 
those 65 blocks home. I borrowed $5 from 
the fellow who used to cash the checks when 
I was on the newspaper, and rode home. 

“On the way home all I could think of was 
‘Sunset wants a sea story!’, ‘Sunset wants a 
sea story!’, ‘got to pay the rent,’ ‘got to pay 
the rent!’ ” 

That night the keys of Kyne’s typewriter 
clicked off an 8,000 word short story about a 
certain “Captain Scraggs.” 

It was a story of the sea. It was packed 
with comical situations, kindly humor, 
chuckle-starting paradoxes. 

When Kyne laid it on the desk of the 
Sunset associate editor, that personage fixed 
him with a reproachful, accusing glance. 

“Kyne,” he said, “this is hardly fair, to 
dig out one of your rejected manuscripts and 
attempt to palm it off as something new.” 

“It is new!” said Kyne. “I wrote it, all of 
it, last night.” 

The editor leafed through page after page. 

“Read it!” demanded Kyne. “Start to 
read it right now!” 

Dubiously the editor began to read. To 
smile. Hardly had he finished the first page 
when he began to chuckle, to laugh, to laugh 
uproariously. 

With a check for $200, Kyne left the 
office. He rode 65 blocks. 

Story followed story. Editors began asking 
for novel-length material. His newspaper 
story, “The Failure,” clicked with Saturday 
Evening Post. The Post forwarded a $350 
check. 

During one year Kyne wrote “Tide of 
Empire,” “Outlaws of Eden” and “fim the 
Conquerer,” totaling 270,000 words; and 16 
short stories averaging 7,500 words each, and 
four articles totaling 20,000 words. 

“All three of the novels,” Kyne said, 
“were running serially in magazines at the 
same time. I had to write some on one, some 
on another, to keep the editors satisfied.” 

This business of seria] publication placed 
Kyne in a tight fix when the United States 
entered the World war and he enlisted, for- 
getting he had contracted to do a serial for a 
magazine and had the project only partially 
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finished. He had to write the final 40,000 
words during an eight-day furlough. That 
novel was “Valley of the Giants.” 

When Kyne returned from the war, he 
was almost afraid to read his so-swiftly-writ- 
ten work. It was a “best seller.” 

What are some of the rules followed by 
Kyne that have made him so successful? 

When I interviewed him on his recent 
visit to Phoenix, Arizona from his native San 
Francisco, I asked him that question in the 
interest of WriTER’s DicEstT readers. 


“DRAMATIZE incidents in your own life 
if you want sure-fire, authentic fiction 
material,” he said. 

When you seem temporarily to have ex- 
hausted your own life as a source of supply, 
turn to the experiences of persons with whose 
lives and occupations you are intimately fa- 
miliar. 

Kyne follows the advice he gives. 

“Many times I have drawn on incidents in 
my life to use as the bases for stories,” he told 
me. “I was born in San Francisco and came 
to know the waterfront and its characters. 
First hand knowledge of the sea and the men 
who go down to it in ships has supplied me 
with most, probably, of my story material. 

“Then I spent time on a newspaper. It 
was only a matter of four months, but char- 
acters and incidents from that venture also 
have yielded me stories. I clerked in a gen- 
eral merchandise store, which might seem a 
prosaic place to find story material, but it 
also yielded me many fiction dividends. 

This noted writer has been in the whole- 
sale lumber business. He has worked in ship- 
ping offices and been a lumber broker. He 
served in the Spanish-American war, the 
Philippine rebellion, was a trooper during 
the time San Francisco was under martial 
law after the earthquake and was a captain 
in the field artillery during the World war. 

Every phase of his life has yielded experi- 
ences on which he has capitalized to create 
exciting, thrilling fiction. 


T’S essential to “like people” and be able 

to recognize the stories there are in every 
individual’s life, Kyne stressed. 

“Then write the drama of the life about 
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you, and write it plainly and simply,” he 
urged. 

And he urged : 

“Think at your typewriter, with your 
fingers on the keys—and your fingers in mo- 
tion. Don’t just talk about writing; Write! 

“Sit down at your typrewriter and start to 
write about some subject with which you are 
thoroughly familiar — anything. Continue 
writing. Let the story develop itself. First 
thing you know you'll have a story—or at 
least the first draft of one—written. It has 
been my experience that except for errors in 
grammar, poor phraseology and slips in spell- 
ing, things like that which must be corrected, 
the first draft usually is the best. 

“A writer should never send to an editor a 
manuscript he isn’t sure is a polished, finished 
piece of work. 

“One would think every young writer had 
been told often enough: ‘When you've fin- 
ished your story, stop!’ But time after time 
I’ve seen short stories which would have been 
excellent reading if the last two or three 
paragraphs—or pages—were eliminated. 

“Don’t ‘gild the lily.’ 

“What is true about the conclusion of the 
story is true about the beginning. Leave 
off the ‘preamble.’ Start right in on your 
story.” 

The famous author took a kindly “dig” at 
his interviewer : 

“Newspapermen are always ‘going to’ 
write stories and articles for the magazines 
—and most of you are qualified to do it— 
but you rarely do.” 


“You’re too right, Mr. Kyne. But I be- 
lieve in this case... Well, Wrirer’s DicEest 
will be interested in what you’ve been telling 
me in the way of advice to young writers, 
and the way you got your start at writing 
will make a good feature for the Arizona 
Republic.” 

“T’ll bet,” grinned Author Kyne, “you do 
your newspaper story but Wrirer’s DicEst 
never will see hide nor hair of your other 
yarn.” 





So I Let Them See More 


(Continued from page 16) 


Editors have no favoritism, I do not believe, 
except a preference for competent stories 
in tone with the magazine’s policy. 

That is what I believe and I am making 
a living writing fiction on that theory. I 
don’t know editors personally, and the ones 
who have bought stories that I wrote have 
definitely not bought them because they felt 
kindly disposed toward my grandmother. 

I do not think it is very hard for a writer 
himself to pick out the less obvious flaws 
in his copy. I think a writer needs a good, 
harsh editorial eye to go over those stories 
after he’s done the best he can with them, 
and show him where he’s off the track. 

That’s a job which calls for an agent, or 
a critic. Nobody else has the time to do it 
for you. 

By all means, when they ask to see more, 
let them. 
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New York Market Notes }*° 
By Harriet A, BRADFIELD U*, 
UBLISHERS are stirring up action up to 5,000. Payment is on acceptance at a as 
around town, and getting out new one cent minimum. Rogers Terrill is edi- sonal 
magazines. It is difficult, however, to torial director; Moran Tudury is editor, persor 
put a finger on the direction in which to ex- Address Strange Detective Mysteries at 205 on the 
pect the next popularity contest. Right now, East 42nd Street. Ge el 
anything goes which has any resemblance to the hi 
a money-maker. AGAZINE Publishers, 67 West 44th | featur 
Popular Publications finds that the emo- Street, put out a single issue of a weird the “ 
tional blood-chillers hit the spot with a tre- detective magazine, calling it Eerie. It is promi 
mendous class of readers. These stories of one of those words that sounds fine. But in —soci 
horror oar agen 3 5 _ print, it looks eerie. or viv 
escape fiction. But no doubt any troubles o a - 
sedan magnitude take on the importance _ Fawcett puaticaions, 1301 Beondveny, hue “ig 
of poison ivy blisters, in comparison with maneting saghie sncdleaget: ee erate rat or im 
these dramas of detectives versus devils. This is a a paper moutiely & pocketee tist 
The newest and most bizarre is called format, ree ~ pene ae — Deas ho fi 
Strange Detective Mysteries. Look for it on make & mistake =e Gass this ge or 
the newsstands. It should be on sale simul- *"* photographic ser i bard . mame : a 
taneously with this current issue of the articles, anal the mereniptirt enitine _~ = 
Winesen*s Taneer. tertaining, Informative, Education.” Every- will b 
The contents features murder-mysteries, thing “ wen maateated, nent oo it 
and not detective-action. The lead character “© nye. See sie of wing ~ — we onal 
should be a unique detective—usually the ene monk soning, “me sang — “ge 
nme P tional whatever. Occasionally, there is a on ac 
private agent or an individual forced into ike in Pr Saige Sa Saye = dress : 
the detective role by the menacing drama of ~*~ eee ee aoe ee eee comps 
events around him. But he should be odd or 27€ MOt trying to megnaees Re nies vere. mi 
interesting in some individual way—physical ee z is definitely not a camera addict's re e 
traits, peculiarity of character, strange back- ene : ; B "1 
ground. The threat should be one of wide A great deal of the contents is staff written etc, 
scope—not single crime, but a series of mur- t Present, but some is by assignment. It is ei 
ders. A crime wave that swells and grows wiser to list material you have, with a brief ag 
until it is obvious, perhaps, who is going to Tesume, than to submit finished manuscripts. ee a 
be the next victim. They should be prefer- The editors intend to keep a file of such in- ig 
ably characters dear to the hero; ones for formation, 2 order to know to whom ” 
whom he will fight to the death—for whom WTite when special subjects are in the line- The 
he will walk into the face of certain danger, "P: Articles run from 500 to 3,000 words, : the 
in order to try to save them. He may well and must be very meaty. These are paid ory, 
be menaced himself, as he strikes at clues. ©" acceptance, at two 2 word. Lei ere 
And with all this atmospherically heavy ™O0 good pictures, the better. And it 1s a . 
drama, there must be good honest, logical good idea to write to the editor about avail- — 
motivation. The writing must be good, too. able photographs. These run about three Rea 
A “quality thriller,” according to the editor. dollars each, but —_ publication. There 1s of wh 
Something quite different from the old plot market for individual pictures of odd facts. last m 
of “The Moonstone,” where dozens of people Editor of Photo Facts is Frederic Delano. the ty 
fight for the possession of a jewel. And he gives you the answers to a lot of annou 
Lengths desired are 15,000 words for the Whats, whys and whens in these pages. the ac 
lead story ; 9,000 word novelettes, and shorts The new Munsey magazines, 280 Broad- type 
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way, are coming along, though the titles are 
not announced as yet. 


LTEM PUBLICATIONS, of which 

M. R. Reese is managing editor, an- 
nounces another addition to its list. The new 
one is a twenty-cent monthly entitled Per- 
sonal Romances. All the contents is first- 
person stuff. And there is much emphasis 
on the glamor and the thrill and the roman- 
tic elements of the situations. Instead of 
the humble and the down-trodden being the 
featured characters, as is generally true in 
the “true” type of magazine, stories of 
prominent and famous people will be given 
—society leaders, royalty, and other famous 
or vivid headliner characters. In the stories 
about them, photographs will illustrate the 
text. Where the characters are not famous 
or important, there will be illustrations by 
artists. No posed photographs appear in 
this first issue. 

No matter who is the hero or heroine, love 
is the thing on which the dramatic emphasis 
will be placed. And glamorous and colorful 
settings are wanted, too. Story lengths vary 
from about 3,000 words up to 9,000 or occa- 
sionally a top of 10,000 words. Payment is 
on acceptance at two cents a word. Ad- 
dress: 404 Fourth Avenue. (Note that this 
company moved here recently.) 

Now & Then is a new monthly of the 
large size somewhat on the order of Look, 
etc. There is a lot of emphasis on compari- 
sons between the old days and the present. 
Sports come in for considerable amusement. 
Earle Publications, 507 Fifth Avenue, is put- 
ting this magazine out. Len Morgan is edi- 
tor. 


That new Popular Publications magazine 
of the prosperous old West, edited by Ralph 
Perry, is called 44 Western. Plenty of details 
were given in the last couple of market let- 
ters for all those interested in this type of 
fiction. Address: 205 East 42nd Street. 

Real Charm, the needs and requirements 
of which were given in considerable detail 
last month, has made so much progress with 
the two issues on the newsstands that it is 
announcing an enlargement to 128 pages and 
the addition of a much smarter, high grade 
type of fiction. Sydney Spier, the editor, 
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wants it known that he is looking for longer 
fiction—up to 5,000 or perhaps 6,000 words. 
This should be the bright, sparkling, slick- 
paper type of story in third person. (Most 
of the stories in the earlier issues were first- 
person. ) 

He also needs good articles on any sort of 
subject interesting women readers— prob- 
lems of romance, of social graces, of marital! 
situations, etc. These may run up to 3,000 
words. He will also use a few cleverly done 
satires on interests of a similar nature, as 
long as 3,000 or 3,500 words. For instance, 
the one in this month’s issue is on marriage 
laws of various times and places. Payment 
is one to one and a half cents a word, and 
made on acceptance. Address Real Charm 
at 480 Lexington Avenue. 

Another magazine of pocket size which 
only recently made its appearance, but which 
is making itself noticed in sales is Stag. The 
small sized monthly is being supplanted by 
a new format rather like that of College 
Humor. Big Name people appear in its 
pages, and it appeals to a wider audience 
now. There are stories of real literary ap- 
peal, as well as more topical material. Ad- 
dress: 570 Seventh Avenue. 

The magazines that Harold Hersey puts 
out at present (C.J.H. Publications, 49 West 
45th Street) do not offer much of any mar- 
ket except on order. But that book he wrote 
called “Pulpwood Editor” is something you 
ought to read, if you don’t know much about 
the inside workings of an editorial office. It 
is full of meaty information about the peo- 
ple who make and unmake magazines, and 
how they handle manuscripts from the be- 
ginning to the end of the process. And it dis- 
cusses the whys and wherefore of many types 
of popular publications. You may have to 
overlook an occasional error. There is a 
sardonic truth in the typographical (?) er- 
ror through which he states that “Magazines 
start as monthlies and become bi-monthlies,” 
then weeklies if the sales are strong. But on 
the whole, you will find plenty of good stuff 
in it. 

Life, 135 East 42nd Street, pays a mini- 
mum of $5 each for accepted photographs. 
Pictures must have news angles of interest to 
the readers. Also, there are a number of 
departments appearing regularly in the 
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magazine, and it would pay the photographer 
interested in dramatic news shots to study 
these. Detailed requirements may be ob- 
tained from the contributions editor, Willard 
D. Morgan. 

Both Collier’s and The New Yorker offer 
attractive fields for the cartoonist and gag- 
line man. But the material in each case has 
to be clever as well as technically interesting. 


COLLiER's, 250 Park Avenue, is on the 
alert for good fiction of popular char- 
acter, around 5,000 words in length; also for 
the short one-page stories of about 1,000 to 
1,500 words. This national weekly demands 
genuine vitality in material it accepts, and 
welcomes a fresh slant on characterization. 
New writers get a welcome here if they have 
what it takes in the way of a story to tell and 
the technique to do it well. But just because 
you are new is no passkey to publication. 
The editors pay top rates, and they want 
stories that are good enough to appeal to an 
audience in the millions. (The average cir- 
culation of Collier’s is creeping up toward 
the three million mark, and that is a lot of 
people to please every week in the year!) 
“Keep Up With the World” is an inter- 
esting department of unusual facts appear- 
ing each week. Five dollars is paid for each 
acceptable item, accompanied by satisfactory 
proof. These little departments are often a 
stepping stone to bigger things, so you might 
find your way into Collier’s thus. 

In The New Yorker, 25 West 43rd Street, 
the department which offers the best en- 
trance is The Talk of the Town. Items are 
frequently bought for the facts or the amus- 
ing incidents, and rewritten by staff members 
to suit the magazine style. Short-shorts and 
character studies all emphasize the bright, 
light sides of life. Be sure to read the Clar- 
ence Day stories which continue to appear 
posthumously. These set the style for the 
type of writing preferred—simple, direct, 
pointed, never forced sounding or full of 
fancy phrases. Rates are excellent for all 
sorts of material used. And one of the nice 
features is that quantity of sales determines 
a rising scale of pay. 

For Men Only, the slick little pocket size 
Fawcett monthly, is going along fine. It 
looks like an excellent market for real male 
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stuff. No effete or sissy stuff goes here, and 
the editor, Fred Feldkamp, is very emphatic 
about this. Occasionally women or sex inter- 
ests creep in, but they are not the keynote 
at all. Anything which interests real men 
goes. For instance, in sports subjects you 
might consider football, wrestling, hockey in 
various phases. But tennis, golf, squash and 
such like had just better be left to the maga- 
zines that also discuss style tendencies in 
men’s clothes and cars. 


Humorous articles should be treated in 
a good gusty male style. Don’t put much 
emphasis on whimsy. You don’t have to 
pull your punches in selecting stuff to write 
about. There is a department called “The 
Misunderstood Male of the Month” which 
defends some one abused in the headlines, or 
abuses someone who has got undeserved 
praise. Consult with the editor, before sub- 
mitting manuscripts for this. Cartoons may 
interest you, but the market is really for gags 
and not for finished drawings. 


For Men Only pays $5.00 for gags; $20 
for cartoons if acceptable. A first story by a 
new writer draws $50. But there is a raise of 
rate on a second sale. The rate may be 
higher for a name author. Payment on ac- 
ceptance. The lighter, humorous articles 
should be 1500 to 1800 words in length; oc- 
casionally 2,000. The meatier articles run 
up to 2,500 words. Address: 1501 Broad- 
way. 


Flying Aces offers no fiction market now, 
according to its editor, Herb Powell. But the 
rest is actively buying. He wants general 
aviation articles and personal experience in- 
cidents, from 2,000 to 3,000 words. These 
should have photographs. Almost everything 
in the magazine is modern in tone. Payment 
is generally one cent per word on publica- 
tion. This is a Magazine Publishers monthly. 
Address: 67 West 44th Street. 


Street & Smith has twenty-five titles repre- 
sented just now on their big bulletin board 
beside the entrance to the building. Most 
of these are actively buying, with prompt 
pay. John L. Nanovic reports that the mar- 
ket with his books is wide open for novel- 
ettes—not over 8,000 words, and_ better 
7,000. Occasionally for a very good one of 
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10,000 words. He can also use a few shorts 
for each magazine in lengths of 2,000 up to 
5,000 words. But the lead novels are all done 
to order. His titles to which these require- 
ments apply are Doc Savage, The Feds, The 
Shadow, The Skipper, and The Whisperer. 
Payment is one cent and up, on acceptance, 
with very prompt checks always from this 
company. Address: 79 Seventh Avenue. 


The Shadow is back on the air again, 
presented by “Blue Coal.” The same author 
who does the magazine novels, assists on 
these dramas. Also, Hollywood is now push- 
ing this thrilling character in a series of six 
movies, the first of which is already released. 


OGERS TERRILL wants it made clear 

to the world at large that all his West- 
ern story magazines are wide open to the 
newcomer with something on the ball, and 
he is particularly anxious to get new blood 
into these magazines. He will consider any 
strongly dramatic, honestly motivated, skil- 
fully characterized story. He is after the 
unique and the different, and is trying to get 
away from established trends. In particular, 
he would like some variety in heroes—some- 
thing other than the usual cowboy, outlaw 
and sheriff. 


For Rangeland Love Stories, Mr. Terrill 
emphasizes that the incidents must be logical 
to the Western pioneer setting. This is the 
period of 1830 to 1890—with the freedom 
of wide open spaces, the color of a cow coun- 
try, the glamor of the open range. Occa- 
sionally, he would consider a semi-modern 
rodeo story. But keep out the motor cars, 
telephones, and airplanes. 

Here are some up-to-date suggestions for 
his blood-chillers. 


Horror Stories needs the bizarre and the 
horrible ; monsters, torture, buchery—any- 
thing that is realiy horrible. The mystery 
angle is not so important here. 


Terror Tales wants the eerie atmosphere, 
in which the menace is centralized against 
one character or one group of characters, 
who, above all, are thoroughly terrified by 
their helpless situation. 

Dime Mystery is using stories of a less 
subjective nature, developing through ac- 
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tion-incidents, so that the menace slowly 
closes in on the characters. A large scope 
for crime is preferable—menace involving 
many people, at least in the beginning. In 
this magazine, Mr. Terrill reports that he is 
cutting down on the sex element. 

The magazines listed above, which are un- 
der the editorial direction of Mr. Terrill, 
pay a cent a word and up, with a few ex- 
ceptions—on acceptance. Address: 205 East 
42nd Street. 

The love story markets at Thrilling (22 
West 48th Street) are bought up for some 
time to come. Thrilling Love and Popular 
Love are the titles. 

Ringmaster, a slick paper magazine pub- 
lished by Harry McGuire at 381 Fourth 
Avenue, has suspended publication. So has 
The Big Town, 53 Rose Street. 

Psychology, which is published by Reso- 
lute Publications, has moved to 404 Fourth 
Avenue. This magazine is associated with 
the Ultem Publications of the same address. 

West Peterson has left the Dell Publica- 
tions, to become an agent at 1560 Broadway. 

The Nation was recently sold by its former 
owner, Maurice Wertheim, to the senior 
editor, Freda Kirchwey. She is anxious to 
make this liberal publication self-supporting. 

Orsay Publishing House, Inc., 35 West 
32nd St., is a new publishing firm specializing 
in non-fiction titles. Their first book is 
“Shanghai, the Paradise of Adventure.” 

Wm. Collins & Sons Co., Ltd., have moved 
to 425 Fourth Avenue. 

M. Barros & Co. have moved to 286 Fifth 
Avenue from Boston. They specialize in 
home economics and the nursing field, and 
are on the market. 

Fawcett has merged Screen Book and 
Screen Play. 

It is rumored by Advertising Age that one 
of the backers of Douglas Lurton, formerly 
editor of Literary Digest, and prior to that 
of the Fawcett chain, is Wilfred J. Funk, 
of Funk & Wagnalls. Mr. Lurton will head 
the new Kingway Press issuing a new pocket 
size magazine using original material. Novem- 
ber is the first issue. 

A & P grocery stores are starting a new 
magazine and will accept advertising. 
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Chicago Market Letter 


(Continued from Fune Issue) 


Trade 


r ALL of the specialized fields of publishing 

there is probably no other in which editors 
are more “hard-boiled” toward the free-lance 
writer than are the trade magazine editors. Nor 
are any editors more enthusiastic than those in 
trade journal publishing when they receive a 
well written article. Writers themselves are re- 
sponsible for both attitudes. 

When writing for trade markets too many 
writers do not know or forget that trade maga- 
zine editors are specialists doing a specialized job. 
Trade journal readers do not read the publica- 
tions in their business for amusement. They want 
information that will help them to improve their 
own work, increase profits or introduce them to 
new developments that will be of value to them. 
Thus, the trade journal writer must produce ma- 
terial that will interest men and women who are 
already experts in their individual fields. 

Graphic Arts Monthly. Editor, D. B. Eisen- 
berg; 608 South Dearborn Street. Wants tech- 
nical articles on printing and typography, particu- 
larly interested in articles on new or unusual 
printing processes. Also uses material about the 
sales end of the industry, e.g. sales campaigns, 
solution of sales problems, etc. 

Lengths should not be more than 2000 words 
and rates are about Ic a word and higher for 
superior material. No serial material is used. 

Printing Arts Quarterly. Darnell Corp., 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue. Uses little material that 
is not prepared by those in the business partly be- 
cause of the reasons listed above. This is, how- 
ever, a good market for articles on advertising 
campaigns, sales promotion and any other form 
of direct mail merchandising or advertising. Ar- 
ticle must show why the particular campaign was 
unusual and tell how it was conducted and results 
obtained. Illustrative material should accompany 
the article. 


Average lengths are 1000 to 1500 words. Rates 
depend upon the value of the material varying 
between $25.00 and $40.00, payable on publi- 
cation. 

Inland Printer. Editor, J. L. Frazier; 205 
West Wacker Drive. Any article which will help 
the individual printer to produce and sell printing 
and manage his shop more economically will find 
a market here. Best bet is to build the article 
around some special work done by your local 
printer providing it fills the above requirements. 
“Be sure it is new and not something that has been 
common practice and knowledge to printers for 
thirty years.” Articles should be 1000 words and 
up. Photographs are used if they illustrate the 
article. Uses fillers and “‘back shop” notes of 100 
words or more. Rates depend upon the value 
of the material. 


Coin Machine Fournal. Editor, D. Dallnig 
600 West Van Buren Street. Query editor be. 
fore submitting here. Uses articles of interest to 
operators of coin operated machines. Articles on 
the growth and development of individual bys. 
nesses are a good bet. News notes about opera. 
tors and activities. Photographs are used and 
bring $1.50. Feature material should not be over 
1000 words in length. Rates are according to 
value of material. 

Canner. Editor, D. M. Hubbard, 140 North 
Dearborn Street. The interest here is in the tech- 
nical end of the commercial canning industry. A 
good idea here is to obtain information from ex. 
pert in canning industry. 

Articles on production and production methods, 
chemical aspects of canning, superior plant lay- 
outs with illustrations and the solving of particu. 
lar problems of the industry are a few Canner 
needs. 

Material is limited to 2000 words. Rates of 
1c a word are payable at the end of month of 
acceptance. Photographs bring $2.00. 

Dairy Produce. Editor, George Caren, 110 
North Franklin Street. The operators and em- 
ployees of creameries and milk plants throughout 
the country are the readers of Dairy Produce. 
Well written technical and practical articles that 
help the milk plant operator in every phase of 
his work will get a welcome here. 

Articles should not be over 1000 words. Photo- 
graphs are used and payment is on publication. 

Dairy World. Editor, Miss E. C. Ackerman, 
608 South Dearborn Street. This publication 
covers all dairy products as well as milk plants 
and dealers. Wants informative articles on plant 
management, new and up-to-date plants and un- 
usual merchandising plans. It is a good idea to 
quote operator from whom information is ob- 
tained. Payment is on publication at lc a word. 
Photographs and advertising from a_ particular 
campaign of merchandising are paid for. Lengths 
should be close to 800, 1200 or 1500 words. 

Milk Plant Monthly. Editor, H. E. O. Heine- 
man, 327 South LaSalle Street. Milk Plant 
Monthly is primarily a publication for the fluid 
milk dealer and does not deal with canned milk 
or other dairy products. It aims to aid the milk 
plant operator in every technical phase of opera- 
tion and merchandising. Also uses articles deal- 
ing with new plants throughout the country and 
the technical angles of their construction. 

There are no length limitations, length depends 
upon value. Rates are $3.00 a column (500 
words) and payable on publication. Photographs 
paid for at space rates. 

Successful Grocer. Editor, Herbert E. Verst, 
332 South LaSalle Street. Successful Grocer was 
formerly International Grocer. Wants practical 
sales and merchandising ideas for the retail gro- 
cer. Unusual store setups, merchandise displays 
and sales plans that would be of value to the in- 
dependent grocer or the operator of supermarkets. 
Photographs should accompany article whenever 
possible. 
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Lengths average 1000 words and bring Yc to 
ic a word. 

Beer Distributor. Editor, Joseph Dubin, 43 
East Ohio Street. Directed to the retail beer dis- 
tributor (not the retailer) and helps him to solve 
the problems in beer distribution, advertising and 
promotion. Also uses news items. Top length on 
articles is 3000 words and paid for on publication 
at Ic a word and up. Photographs are used. 

Brewery Age. Same editor and address as 
Beer Distributor. Uses technical material of value 
to brewers. Every phase of plant operation, in- 
cluding laboratory, as well as general advertising, 
truck advertising, etc. Articles must be specific 
and open to proof. Photographs are used. Arti- 
cle lengths and rate same as Beer Distributor. 

Brewers Fournal and Western Brewer. Editor, 
H. G. Rich, 431 South Dearborn Street. Appeals 
to the manufacturing brewer and attempts to 
furnish him with merchandising, advertising and 
plant operation ideas. No historical material re- 
lating to the brewery industry is used. 

Pay space rates for photographs and Ic a word 
for articles. Lengths should be 1000, 2000 or 
3000 words depending upon the value of the 
material. 

Merchandising Ice. Editor, J. F. Nickerson, 
435 North Waller Avenue. Uses technical and 
semi-technical material of interest to the ice man- 
ufacturer and dealers. Every phase from plant 
operation to merchandising and advertising. 

Lengths are from 800 to 2000 words that bring 
’ye to le a word. Photographs used at space 
rates. Payment on publication. 

Ice and Refrigeration. Editor, address and 
requirements identical to Merchandising Ice. 

Electrical Dealer. Editor, S. D. Dennis, 360 
North Michigan Avenue. Electrical Dealer goes 
to the retail refrigerator, oil burner, electrical 
fixture and appliance, hardware, department store 
and furniture dealers. It furnishes the dealer 
with new advertising, sales, merchandising and 
store layout ideas. The best chance here is with 
short news items, 500 word selling stunts that 
have worked and items about dealers and others 
in the field. News pictures are used. 

Longer feature articles are from 1000 to 2000 
words with the shorter length the best bet. Rates 
are le a word. 

Domestic Engineering. Editor, R. V. Sawhill, 
1900 Prairie Avenue. Use technical, sales and 
news material of interest to the plumbing and 
heating contractor. Rates average 1c a word with 
payment on publication. Photographs are paid 
for at space rates. 

Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning. Editor, 
Charles E. Price, 6 North Michigan Avenue. 
Wants material written from the engineers angle 
that will interest the engineer and contractor. 
Must be technical and concerned with the design, 
installation, maintenance and operation of heat- 
ing, piping and air conditioning plants in large 
buildings. No residential material is used. 

Length limit is 2500 words and rates are 1c to 


1%2c a word. Photographs are paid for at space 
rates. 

American Artisan. Editor, Joseph D. Wilder, 
6 North Michigan Avenue. Covers air condi- 
tioning, warm air heating, residential air condi- 
tioning and sheet metal contracting. All material 
that is vital to the engineer and sheet metal con- 
tractor in the technical end of their work. Length 
of articles should be 1000 to 1500 words. Rates 
depend upon the value of the material and pay- 
ment is made the 10th of the month following 


publication. Photographs are used. 
Buildings and Building Management. Editor, 
J. C. Langtry, 139 North Clark Street. This is 


an expert’s market and the writer should query 
the editor before writing an article. The maga- 
zine is devoted to the problems encountered by 
the managers of office and large apartment build- 
Deals with every phase of profitable opera- 


ings. 
tion, maintenance and modernization of such 
buildings. In the event that a staff prepared 


article results from a query by a writer the writer 
is paid for the original idea. 

Length limit is 1500 words and is paid for on 
publication or not more than 30 days after ac- 
ceptance at lc a word. Photographs are used 
and paid for according to value. 

American Builder. Editor, Bernard L. John- 
son, 105 West Adams Street. Wants articles that 
will interest contractors, lumber dealers and archi- 
tects in newly built small homes and model homes. 
Almost a necessity to furnish photographs, floor 
plans and specifications with article. Also uses 
“before and after” remodeling articles and photo- 
graphs. 

Rate is $10.00 a page on publication. 
for photograph depend upon value. 

Industrial Publications, Inc., 59 East Van Buren 
Street. Material for the following four magazines 
should be sent to this address under their re- 
spective names. 

Brick and Clay Record. Covers every phase of 
the heavy clay manufacturing field, fire brick, 
sewer pipe, tile, etc. Best chance is with an arti- 
cle built around an unusual or significant sales 
or merchandising plan. Also open for news items 
of 100 words or less about manufacturers in any 
part of the country. Longer material should not 
be over 1000 words. Rate is 1c a word and photo- 
graphs are paid for at space rates. 

Ceramic Industry. Articles more technical than 
those for Brick and Clay Record. Uses informa- 
tive and practical manufacturing articles that will 
be of interest to glass, pottery, porcelain and 
enamelware manufacturers. News needs, lengths 
and rates same as for Brick and Clay Record. 

Building Supply News. Sales and dealer mer- 
chandising articles. Yard kinks and any other fact 
material that aid the wholesale clay products 
dealer in operating his yard and business in gen- 
eral. Little news is used. Photographs are used. 
Lengths and rate same as Brick and Clay Record. 

Practical Builder. Shorts less than 1000 words, 
articles in “how to do it” style that will help 
contractors to put up buildings better, quicker 


Prices 
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and cheaper. Rate is 70c a column inch and 
photographs on the same basis. 


American Restaurant Magazine. Editor, C. A. 
Patterson, 5 South Wabash Avenue. Wants all 
types of buying, merchandising, and sales articles 
that will aid the restaurant owner or operator. 
Goes to all types of food establishments including 
lunchrooms, cafeterias and industrial, public, 
school and service restaurants. Also uses articles 
on new restaurant installation, air conditioning, 
Sanitation, remodeling and modernization. 

Articles average 1500 words. Rate is Yc to lc 
a word with photographs bringing $5.00. Pay- 
ment is on publication. 

American Hotel Fournal. Editor, 
derson, 203 North Wabash Avenue. Wants arti- 
cles on any phase of hotel operations to show 
how the hotel manager and staff make and save 
money in operation. Article must be built around 
an actual operation in a particular hotel that is 
educational or informative to the readers. 

Articles should not exceed 1000 to 1200 words. 
Rate is lc a word and $1.00 to $2.00 for photo- 
graphs. 

Progressive Laundryman. Editor, H. A. Brown, 
200 South Peoria Street. Uses outstanding arti- 
cles with photographs on every phase of opera- 
tion of large and small-laundries. Length should 
be about 500 words. Rates, payable on publica- 
tion, depend on the value of the material. 

Paper Industry. Editor, Harry Weston, 333 
North Michigan Avenue. This is a highly tech- 
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nical journal directed to executives, engineers and 
technical men in pulp and paper mills. Uses 
articles on every phase of mill operation. Unless 
the writer is highly familiar with the field he 
should contact mill men for technical and practi- 
cal information. 

Best to query editor as to article planned, 
rates, photographs to be used, etc. 

Advertising Age. Editor, Harry Schubart, 100 
East Ohio Street. Material for Advertising Age is 
handled entirely through correspondents in all 
principal cities. If you live in such a locality 
you might query the editor regarding the possi- 
bility of appointment as regular correspondent. 

The style is altogether that of a newspaper. 
Everything is published that is of interest to ad- 
vertising agencies or national advertisers. The 
rate is 50c an inch. 

Industrial Marketing. Editor, R. O. McGraw, 
100 East Ohio Street. Query editor before sub- 
mitting articles to this market. Uses material on 
the advertising and marketing of all industrial 
products. Lengths are from 1500 to 2500 words 
and rate is lc a word. Photographs are used and 
paid for at a rate that depends upon the cost of 
securing them. 

Rand McNally Banker's Monthly. Editor, John 
Y. Beatty, 536 South Clark Street. Articles are 
written from the banker’s point of view and are 
intended to show bank cashiers and other officials 
new and proved safe and better paying methods 
of doing business. The relation of the banker 
to industry and the merchant is emphasized here. 
It is best to write under the signature and with 
the full authorization of the bank official from 
whom the information for the article is obtained. 
No personality stories. 

Lengths are from 1500 to 2500 words. Rate 
is le a word. 

Petroleum Age. Editor, O. F. List, 500 North 
Dearborn Street. Every phase of merchandising 
that will assist or inform the independent oil job- 
ber in his work is material for articles for Petro- 
leum Age. Anything pertaining to the jobbing of 
gasoline or petroleum products. No geographical 
limitations as to location of the oil jobber whose 
activities form the basis of the article. Uses 
photographs. No set rates of payment. 

Hide and Leather. Editor, James G. Peede, 
300 West Adams Street. Majority of the material 
here is handled by regular correspondents. If 
you are in or near a leather fabricating center it 
might get you a regular correspondents connection 
to query the editor. Uses news material about 
the activities of tanners, leather goods manufac- 
turers, shoe manufacturers and others in the in- 
dustry. Also technical articles about tannery pro- 
duction methods and processes. Lengths are about 
1000 words and bring Yc to 1c a word. 

American Miller. Editor, Kent Ferguson, 330 
South Wells Street. It is almost necessary from 
the standpoint of acceptance for material sub- 
mitted here that it be accompanied by sketches 
or photographs. This publication goes to the 
milling trade only, no jobbers or dealers. Articles 
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SEPTEMBER, 


can deal with any phase of the production, mer- 
chandising and advertising of flour, feeds or 
cereals. 

Article lengths should not exceed 1500 words 
and bring from Jc to 2c a word payable on 
publication. Photographs are worth $3.00. 


Editor, Victor E. Marx, 330 
South Wells Street. The name of this publica- 
tion tells the story. Articles should assist the 
baker and show him new and improved methods 
of manufacture, merchandising, advertising and 
sale of his products. Length should be close to 
1000 words and rate of payment depends upon 
value of material. 


Coal Heat. Editor, K. C. Richmond, 20 West 
Jackson Boulevard. Uses articles written in news- 
paper style to interest the coal dealer. Also uses 
stoker material. Principal need is for sales helps 
and practical merchandising ideas. You can be 
sure of a sympathetic reading here. Rates are 
lc and higher for better material. 


American Lumberman. Editor, Elmer C. Hole, 
431 South Dearborn Street. Wants articles on 
anything that is new and useful to the producing 
lumberman and lumber dealer. Any material on 
lumber and building materials from merchandis- 
ing to arrangement of lumber stock. Articles 
here average 600 to 1200 words but there is no 
set length. Payment is on acceptance at $3.50 
per column. 


Baker’s Helper. 
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Play Markets 


By GeorceE Eric KELTON 


e@Richard Aldrich and Richardson Myers 
recently joined forces and will produce as 
their first play of the new season, Herman 
J. Mankiewicz’s “The Meal Ticket.” The 
play tells of a vaudeville family come to 
Hollywood to rest and the daughter who is 
their chief means of support. This firm will 
read plays brought to their attention by re- 
liable authors agents. Address: 1270 Sixth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 

@A new group known as the American 
Show Shop, of which Ruth Putnam Mason 
is director, will present plays at the Cherry 
Lane Theatre, 38 Commerce St., N.Y.C. 
Miss Mason invites you to send your work 
with a view toward an early production. The 
first presentation of the group will be Frank- 
lin Maney’s commentary on the Garden of 
Eden, “That Rib Of Adam.” 

@ John Golden, 246 West 44th St., N.Y.C., 
has “Susan @ God” a new comedy by Ra- 
chel Crothers, on his production schedule. 
The story concerns itself with a husband 








—Is your style sufficiently fluent? 


is amateurish. I 
to the right editors at the right time. 


Your Stories’”—FREE. 


521 Fifth Avenue 





SALES MADE EASIER... 


A WARD THOMAS Paragraph-by-Paragraph Analysis of Your 
Manuscripts Eliminates Guesswork. It 
Thorough, Conscientious Answers To 


—For which specific markets is your talent best suited? 

—Exactly what do the magazines to which you want to sell, need right now? 

—Are your plots strong enough in dramatic conflict? Are they properly motivated? 
Do they develop sufficient emotional suspense? 

—Is your characterization properly emphasized? 

—Is your dialogue natural and spontaneous? 


Whatever your problem or combination of writing faults, I tell you where and when they 
occur. And I show you how to correct them. I mark your manuscripts paragraph-by-paragraph, 
showing you in complete detail where you achieve the professional touch and where your work 
I show you how to write your story right. And finally, I offer your salable stories 


Send me one of your stories. I will either advise you that it 


is going to market, or I will return it with the most careful, INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 


oe and held _sonsuree Sy err ae ne One Dollar per thousand words. 
ave ever received. rite for my booklet, elling an elling (Minimum fee, $3.00). 


WARD THOMAS 


New York, N. Y. 


Detailed, 
These: 


Gives You 
Questions Like 


Is it convincing? 


With your 
first story send along an extra one 
of about the same length—and Ill 
give you a critical report on the 
second story — FREE. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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and wife and their efforts to make a success 
of their marriage for the sake of their seven- 
teen year old daughter. 


IT'S EASY 


for me to sell my clients’ stories because —_ manu- 
script that comes to my office receives my PERSONAL 
<TPEN TION. It is treated as an individual problem 
and both the author and I work together on the story 
until it is as good or better than the yarns the editors 
are buying. I don’t — any stories — oer. can 
interest the man behind the checkboo CIR- 
CULAR EXPLAINS MY MULTIPLE. SAL ES PL AN. 


GEORGE ERIC KELTON 


Fiction and Play Consultant 
Suite 750, 11 West 42nd St#., 








WRITE FOR CHILDREN! 


BOOKS—SHORT STORIES—RADIO 
Comparatively few know how to 
write for juveniles. To the trained 
writer of children’s stories and non- 
fiction child articles it may prove ex- 
ceptionally profitable. Publishers paid 
me $1000 advance wreny on ak at 
my two last ‘‘Oz’”’ books—‘ Techine 
Dragon of Oz” and “Enchanted Prin- 
cess of Oz.’? My personal assistance, 
advice and criticism available to lim- 
ited number of writers—beginners or professional. Market 
advice and sales promotion for clients. Write me today. 
If you can write and like children, you can be trained 


for this field. 
FRANK BAUM 


10807 Rochester Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
“WIZARD OF OZ" ENTERPRISES 














WRITER’sS DIGEST 





@ The Artef Players and the Icor, a Jewish 
Organization interested in Jewish cultural ac- 
tivity, jointly announce a contest for a mod- 
ern play of Jewish life, comedy or drama. 

Two prizes will be awarded for the best 
two plays, the first prize is worth $700 and 
the second, $300. The contest terminates 
January 1, 1938. All manuscripts and in- 
quiries should be addressed to: Play Con- 
test, Icor Association, 799 Broadway, N.Y.C. 

“Story to Be Whispered” which deals with 
Virginia City, Nevada in the 1870’s will soon 
be housed in a Broadway Theatre by Edgar 
MacGregor and Arch Selwyn. 

@ The Messrs. Macgregor and Selwyn pro- 
pose to produce other plays which they deem 
worthwhile and will give preference to those 
manuscripts coming from the hands of ac- 
credited play agents. Their offices are lo- 
cated at 6 East 45th Street, N.Y.C., c/o 
Cora Wilkening. 

eT. S. Denison & Co., 623 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, IIl., uses one and three act 
plays for amateur production. They will 
also consider vaudeviile sketches and mono- 


logues. 





We are an exception to the rule: 


(1) Many of the best conservative agents 
do not advertise, considering it undigni- 
fied. We do advertise and we do not 
consider it undignified. 


(2) Some agents advertising in some 
mediums are neither reliable nor com- 
petent. We advertise in only the best 
mediums, which investigate advertisers 
before accepting them. 


(3) We charge no fee for reading 
or analysis. We believe a selling agent’s 
profit should come from sales, not inci- 
dentals. When we sell your fiction or 





A NEW SALESMAN FOR WRITERS 


We are not an exception to the rule familiar to experienced writers—that a new 
agency usually gives more personal attention and more earnest efforts than an old 
agency. However good, like a new writer, it must prove it is good. 


Write us your writing problems or talk them over with us at 
303 Lexington Avenue, Suite 204—New York 
GENE BOLLES, 


non-fiction, we deduct from your check 
the agent’s usual ten per cent. We do re- 
quest return postage with all manu- 
scripts. 

(4) We avoid giving the impression that 
we can sell any manuscript. We are 
literary agents, not miracle workers. We 
can help make a manus‘zipt salable and 
sell it if it can be made salable and sold. 


We do not coilaborate. 


(5) No assistants. Whether a beginner 
or well established, you are assured of 
first-hand attention. 


Inc. 











Writer’s Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 
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Trade Journal Markets 


By Joun P. Lyons 


Construction Methods ond Equipment, 330 West 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. (Mo. 20c). A 
magazine profusely illustrated with artistic photos, 
call for news photos of construction roads and 
streets, public works, water supply dams, harbors, 
bridges, railroads, sewers, pipe lines, industrial 
buildings, etc. Views of current general con- 
struction, application of equipment and machinery 
to the work, etc. Pay “good rates” on acceptance. 

Contact, Fort Lee, N. J. A 3c weekly, official 
organ of The Aviation Club of New York City. 
Use much National news items and news photos 
all of which must relate to aviation. Frequently 
use material on celebrities who use the airplane 
as a means of transportation. Also publish news 
of model airplane meets, new developments, etc. 
They pay on acceptance, no rates stated, and 
the editor suggests query first. 

Country Life, 444 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. (Mo. 50c). A beautifully and artistically 
illustrated journal with appeal to the country 
estate owner, wants illustrated articles, 1,500 to 
2,000 words on country life, decorating, travel, 
horticulture, sports, etc., which are paid for at 
publication. 

Court House Crier, c/o Hall and McChesney, 

c., Syracuse, N. Y. A house magazine going to 
court house officers, F. B. Tompkins, Editor. 
“News items, feature photos with 50 to 100 word 
legend, officers, people, events and unusual scenes 
around county court houses. Particularly those 
photos which show a county judge, county clerk, 
recorder or registerer doing something which 
makes news, or a feature of local or national 
interest.” These photos may embrace a variety 


of subjects, court-house corner stone laying, 
crowds inspecting new court house, views of 
new building, damage by flood, etc., caused to 


record rooms, spectators being turned away from 
sensational trials, action views of moving records 
into new court house, county clerk shown giving 
marriage license to famous couple, or, Judge mar- 
rying the couple, group of irate taxjayers protesting 
tax sale on court house steps, etc. They also pur- 
chase some interviews with group named, run- 
ning to around 500 words. It is best to query 
editor first giving outline of the proposed inter- 
view and the editor will suggest topics and the 
slant desired. They prefer the action type of 
photo, preferably candid shots, 4x5 prints, glossy 
finish. Pay $3.00 per photo, 2c per word with 
$10.00 maximum on any one subject. 

Current Ideas, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. (Mo. 15c). This is a revived mechanical 
magazine calling for single photos and _ short- 
shorts on aviation, engineering, automotive, etc., 
which are paid for at publication “depending upon 
merit.” 

Distribution and Warehousing, 249 West 39th 
St., New York, N. Y. (Mo. 20c). F. E. Spooner, 
Editor. Appeal is to the public warehouseman 


SEPTEMBER, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WE WATCH THE MARKET 


You Want To Sell 
Editors Have To Buy 


1937 is a Boom Year for Writers.................. 


Ideas and good writing are not enough. You 
must know the individual editor's needs and 
tastes. Our sales department keeps in daily 
contact with editorial desks. 

There is room on those desks now for articles 
short stories, long stories, novelettes, novels, 
book-lengths on all subjects, radio scripts. 

If or when your manuscripts measure up to our 
standards we submit them to a selected list of 
publications whose editors solicit our aid. 


You cannot fail to sell if you know HOW, WHEN 
and WHAT to write. We help you to learn all three. 


CHARLES F. RONAYNE 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


self-addressed envelope for further 
information. 


Send stamped, 





IMPOSSIBLE? 


it most reasonable printed course in 
Guame of all assignments, twelve lessons, 





Not at all—here 
writing available. 


complete. 

FICTION TECHNIQUE SIMPLIFIED 
Now ready at $1.50 per copy. Send cash with order—no C., O. D. 
deliveri Price includes grading of all Comanene assignments 
if you enc lose postage for return of assignments 


SYN-MAG PEATURES 


3109 Highland Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 








PROMPT “TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
Spernne: punctuation and grammar Every page proof read. 
Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 per cent discount 
over 10,000. Mimeographing. Quality work since 1932 


NORMA E. ROSE 


4715 W. Lloyd Street 





Milwaukee, Wis. 















UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Respectfully requested by New York book 
publisher—Free, prompt editorial report— 
National selling facilities — Publication on 
royalty and cooperative basis. 


Mail manuscripts to 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
45 WEST 45 NEW YORK CITY 
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and wife and their efforts to make a success 
of their marriage for the sake of their seven- 
teen year old daughter. 




























IT'S EASY 


for me to sell my clients’ stories because each manu- 
script that comes to my office receives my PERSONAL 
ATTENTION. It is treated as an individual problem 
and both the author and I work together on the story 
until it is as good or better than the yarns the editors 
are buying. I don’t market any stories until they can 
interest the man behind the checkbook. FREE CIR- 
CULAR EXPLAINS MY MULTIPLE SALES PLAN. 


GEORGE ERIC KELTON 


Fiction and Play Consultant 


Suite 750, 11 West 42nd St#., N. Y. C. 





WRITE FOR CHILDREN! | 


BOOKS—SHORT STORIES—RADIO 
Comparatively few know how to 
write for juveniles. To the trained 
writer of children’s stories and non- 
fiction child articles it may prove ex- 
ceptionally profitable. Publishers paid 
me $1000 advance royalty on each of 
my two last “‘Oz’’ books—‘‘Laughing 
Dragon of Oz” and “Enchanted Prin- 
cess of Oz.’’ My personal assistance, 
advice and criticism available to lim- 
ited number of writers—beginners or professional. Market 
advice and sales promotion for clients. Write me today. 
If you can write and like children, you can be trained 


for this field. 
FRANK BAUM 


10807 Rochester Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
“WIZARD OF OZ" ENTERPRISES 

















WRITER’s DIGEST 





e@ The Artef Players and the Icor, a Jewish 
Organization interested in Jewish cultural ac. 
tivity, jointly announce a contest for a mod- 
ern play of Jewish life, comedy or drama. 

Two prizes will be awarded for the best 
two plays, the first prize is worth $700 and 
the second, $300. The contest terminates 
January 1, 1938. All manuscripts and in- 
quiries should be addressed to: Play Con- 
test, Icor Association, 799 Broadway, N.Y.C. 

“Story to Be Whispered” which deals with 
Virginia City, Nevada in the 1870’s will soon 
be housed in a Broadway Theatre by Edgar 
MacGregor and Arch Selwyn. 

e@ The Messrs. Macgregor and Selwyn pro- 
pose to produce other plays which they deem 
worthwhile and will give preference to those 
manuscripts coming from the hands of ac- 
credited play agents. Their offices are lo- 
cated at 6 East 45th Street, N.Y.C., c/o 
Cora Wilkening. 

eT. S. Denison & Co., 623 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, IIl., uses one and three act 
plays for amateur production. They will 
also consider vaudeville sketches and mono- 
logues. 






























A NEW SALESMAN FOR WRITERS 


We are an exception to the rule: 


(1) Many of the best conservative agents 
do not advertise, considering it undigni- 
fied. We do advertise and we do not 
consider it undignified. 


(2) Some agents advertising in some 
mediums are neither reliable nor com- 
petent. We advertise in only the best 
mediums, which’ investigate advertisers 
before accepting them. 


(3) We charge no fee for reading 
or analysis. We believe a selling agent’s 
profit should come from sales, not inci- 
dentals. When we sell your fiction or 


We are not an exception to the rule familiar to experienced writers—that a new 
agency usually gives more personal attention and more earnest efforts than an old 
agency. However good, like a new writer, it must prove it is good. 


Write us your writing problems or talk them over with us at 
303 Lexington Avenue, Suite 204—New York 
GENE BOLLES, Inc. 


scripts. 


We do not coilaborate. 


or well established, you are assured of 
first-hand attention. 


non-fiction, we deduct from your check 
the agent’s usual ten per cent. We do re- 
quest return postage with all manu- 


(4) We avoid giving the impression that 
we can sell amy manuscript. We are 
literary agents, not miracle workers. We 
can help make a manus‘zipt salable and 
sell it if it can be made salable and sold. 


(5) No assistants. Whether a beginner 








Writer’s Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 
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Trade Journal Markets 


By Joun P. Lyons 


Construction Methods and Equipment, 330 West 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. (Mo. 20c). A 
magazine profusely illustrated with artistic photos, 
call for news photos of construction roads and 
streets, public works, water supply dams, harbors, 
bridges, railroads, sewers, pipe lines, industrial 
buildings, etc. Views of current general con- 
struction, application of equipment and machinery 
to the work, etc. Pay “good rates” on acceptance. 

Contact, Fort Lee, N. J. A 3c weekly, official 
organ of The Aviation Club of New York City. 
Use much National news items and news photos 
all of which must relate to aviation. Frequently 
use material on celebrities who use the airplane 
as a means of transportation. Also publish news 
of model airplane meets, new developments, etc. 
They pay on acceptance, no rates stated, and 
the editor suggests query first. 

Country Life, 444 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y¥. (Mo. 50c). A beautifully and artistically 
illustrated journal with appeal to the country 
estate owner, wants illustrated articles, 1,500 to 
2,000 words on country life, decorating, travel, 
horticulture, sports, etc., which are paid for at 
publication. 

Court House Crier, c/o Hall and McChesney, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. A house magazine going to 
court house officers, F. B. Tompkins, Editor. 
“News items, feature photos with 50 to 100 word 
legend, officers, people, events and unusual scenes 
around county court houses. Particularly those 
photos which show a county judge, county clerk, 
recorder or registerer doing something which 
makes news, or a feature of local or national 
interest.” These photos may embrace a_ variety 
of subjects, court-house corner stone laying, 
crowds inspecting new court house, views of 
new building, damage by flood, etc., caused to 
record rooms, spectators being turned away from 
sensational trials, action views of moving records 
into new court house, county clerk shown giving 
marriage license to famous couple, or, Judge mar- 
rying the couple, group of irate taxjayers protesting 
tax sale on court house steps, etc. They also pur- 
chase some interviews with group named, run- 
ning to around 500 words. It is best to query 
editor first giving outline of the proposed inter- 
view and the editor will suggest topics and the 
slant desired. They prefer the action type of 
photo, preferably candid shots, 4x5 prints, glossy 
finish. Pay $3.00 per photo, 2c per word with 
$10.00 maximum on any one subject. 

Current Ideas, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. (Mo. 15c). This is a revived mechanical 
magazine calling for single photos and _short- 
shorts on aviation, engineering, automotive, etc., 
which are paid for at publication “depending upon 
merit.” 

Distribution and Warehousing, 249 West 39th 
St., New York, N. Y. (Mo. 20c). F. E. Spooner, 
Editor. Appeal is to the public warehouseman 


SEPTEMBER, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WE WATCH THE MARKET 


You Want To Sell 
Editors Have To Buy 


1937 is a Boom Year for Writers.................. 


Ideas and good writing are not enough. You 
must know the individual editor's needs and 
tastes. Our sales department keeps in daily 
contact with editorial desks. 


There is room on those desks now for articles 
short stories, long stories, novelettes, novels, 
book-lengths on all subjects, radio scripts. 


!f or when your manuscripts measure up to our 
standards we submit them to a selected list of 
publications whose editors solicit our aid. 


You cannot fail to sell if you know HOW, WHEN 
and WHAT to write. We help you to learn all three. 


CHARLES F. RONAYNE 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


self-addressed envelope for further 
information. 


Send stamped, 











IMPOSSIBLE? 


Not at all—here it is, the most reasonable printed course in 
writing available. Grading of all assignments, twelve lessons, 


complete. 

FICTION TECHNIQUE SIMPLIFIED 
Now ready at Ae 50 per copy. end cash with order—no C. O. D. 
deliveries. Price lantaden a ier of all a assignments 
if you enc lose ‘postage for return of assignments 


Sve. MAG PEATY RES 


3109 Highland Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read 
Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 per cent discount 
over 10,000. Mimeographing. Quality work since 1932. 


NORMA E. ROSE 


4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 















UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Respectfully requested by New York book 
publisher—Free, prompt editorial report— 
National selling facilities — Publication on 
royalty and cooperative basis. 


Mail manuscripts to 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 


45 WEST 45 NEW YORK CITY 







































































Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by 
manuscript typist with 9 years’ experience. Carbon 


copy furnished. Corrections in spelling, in grammar 
and punctuation, if desired. 000 mailed flat. Up 
to 10,000 words, 40c; 10, 000- 25,000 words, 35c; over 


25 ,000 words, 30c per 1,000. Poetry Ic per line. 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 


SONG POETS 


50-50 PLAN 


Send song poems for free examination. 
Instruction Book Sent Free. 


Indiana Song Bureau, ) A, Salem, Indiana 












































SONG POEMS. WANTED 
TO BE SET TO MUSIC 


Collaboration with a thoroughly trained and well-known 
composer. More than 60 of my Songs and Arrangements 
accepted for publication. Send your poems for free exami- 
nation and criticism. 

J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. Bachelor of Music 
4153 M South Van Ness, Los Angeles, California 








ASTOUNDING OFFER! 


FREE MELODY to any poem acceptable to us. yo 
quickly. 25c coin for poem _ revision, postage and 
handling the order. Song Publishing. We help yom, 
“WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES” 
—— arrangement was made in this studio by Luther 


. Clark. 
NATIONAL = 
Clark Building, Dept. ‘‘WD,’ Thomaston, Maine 






















































ONGWRITERS 


AMAZING OPPORTUNITY 


oe. oe Facts on Successful Songwriting’ by 
fam Broadway composer and our remarkable 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
Send poems, melodies or songs for free examina- 
tion and marketing advice. 

SONGWRITERS’ INSTITUTE 
Dept. 407 1234 Broadway, New York 


SONGWRITERS: “Hit’’ — quality music to 
© poems, guaranteed. Melody 
to poem, in lead-sheet form, $3.00. Songs arranged; sub- 
mitted to publishers. Send poems for criticism and revision. 
No charge on revising of poems, if you act now. Only hon. 
est advice and help given, based on our many years of 
experience. Dept. 2: Typing, 50c thousand words; poetry 
2c line. Dept. 3: HAVE A NEW YORK ADDRESS FOR 
BETTER BUSINESS. We will forward all mail promptly 
to you. PARAMOUNT, 246 East 2nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Composers—Lyricists 


Songs arranged—words and melodies written or revised 

by the arranger of "Cherry Blossom Lane," "Treasure 

Island,"" "Carolina Moon" and many other hits. Reason- 

able rates for finest professional service. Send for details. 
HAROLD POTTER 


1619 (D) Broadway, New York 
































a EJ | 
AT te Aa 


 w 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET revealing SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL 
SONG WRITING, Including free copy of valuable Rhyming Dictionary 
and information on current market requirements. If you write poems 
or compose melodies, SEND FOR OUR OFFER. 
M. M. M, PUBLISHERS 


Dept. 5 Studio Building Portland, Ore. 
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and the traffic manager, salesmanager and exery. 
tives of National business establishments which 
distribute through the public warehouses. Single 
photos with short newsy caption and short article 
500 to 2,000 words on public storage plants, time. 
saving machinery that handles furniture, pianos 
and goods stored. New buildings, personnel 
changes, trucks equipment, operations, etc. Ic per 
word, $2.00 per photo at publication. 

Dixie Contractor, Red Rock Building, Atlanta, 
Ga., (Wk. 15c). Directed to the building, archi- 
tecture and engineering groups in the South. 
Informal photographs of prominent persons in 
this group, views of road work, large public build- 
ings and engineering projects in the South. News 
items and illustrated features in this field. From 
25c on snapshots to $3.00 on commercial size 
photographs, %2c per word on news and editorial 
matter, at publication. 

Dog World, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, II. 
(Mo. 20c). For those who breed, raise and ex- 
hibit dogs of pedigree. Covers every breed giving 
latest news, rules and changes, pedigrees, breeding, 
sales, importations, show awards, registrations, 
feeding, housing, kenneling, diseases, training, 
shipping, exhibiting, grooming, dog laws, dog 
care, new champions, new judges, coming shows, 
everything of importance in the dog field in 
America. Generally overstocked and best to query 
first if you have anything. 

Educational Music Magazine, 434 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (Quar. 35c). Frank B. 
Cookson, Managing Editor. “The Magazine of 
School Music Activities, Organization and Ma- 
terials.” Appeal is to directors, teachers and 
supervisors of ‘music in public schools and colleges. 
“Interested mostly in art photos of music groups 
and artists and their instruments, unusual news 
activities, etc. News and articles, 800 words, on 
musical activities in public schools and colleges.” 
Feature articles which may pertain to any prac- 
tical phase of school music teaching may range 
from 1,000 to 3,000 words. Accepted photos 
“have a central price of $5.00—wordage price 
varying, according to the reputation of the au- 
thor,” all paid at publication. 

Electrical Ruralist, 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. (Mo. 10c). ‘The Electrical Authority of 
Modern Farming and Farm Life.” Paul L. Reed, 
Editor. Use a limited number of photographs, 
general farm views with human interest appeal, 
but primarily interested in photos of applications 
of electrical equipment and appliance on the 
farm and in the farm home. Like photos, well 
captioned, giving name of the farm, location, name 
of the electric company whose service the farmer 
uses and the name of the person who might be 
in the photograph. The magazine is profusely il- 
lustrated and calls for articles along the same 
lines, 800 to 1,200 words, occasiona!ly longer but 
query first. Accompanying photos should show 
electrical equipment in use, and definitely prefer 
to have some member of the farm family appear 
in such photos. The actual advantages of the use 
of electrical equipment over equipment previously 
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used should be clearly and definitely stated, quot- 
ing the user directly when possible. Name and 
location of the farm and name of family should 
be given, to be used or not to be used according 
to the wishes of the family. The farmer’s view- 
point should be reported, avoiding any hint of a 
sales talk. Payment at publication, lc to 2c per 
word, $1.00 for most photos but willing to pay 
higher if what is wanted. 

Everybody's Health Magazine, 11 West Summit 
Ave, Saint Paul, Minn. (Mo. 10c) A limited 
market for health articles, many written by physi- 
cians, nurses, educators and others interested who 
are willing to contribute gratis. Florence Fitz- 
gerald, Literary editor advises they do, in ex- 
ceptions pay Ic per word, $3.00 per photo, at 
publication, for something “we especially want or 
need.” 

Exporter’s Digest, 84 Williams St., New York, 
N.Y. (Mo. 25c). Mostly staff prepared in articles 
but editors considers “single photographs of new 
industrial equipment and products, scenes illustrat- 
ing foreign trade activity—importing, exporting, 
foreign shipping, loading, docks, etc.” 

Film Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
A 5c daily paper, (except Sunday) consider 
“brief spot news items of the industry only” 
paying 30c an inch at publication. 

Shoe Repairer and Findings Dealer, 111 Sum- 
mer St., Boston, Mass. (Mo. 10c). A consolida- 
tion of Finding Dealer and the Shoe Repairer, 
at a new address. News items, news photos of 
prominent members of the shoe repairing and 
findings trade, their establishments, equipment, 
advertising and merchandising stunts, association 
activities, conventions, etc. 

Fire Protection, 420 East 4th St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (Mo. 10c). Single photos, short shorts of 
200 to 300 words on “fires, fire fighting, rescues, 
arson, volunteer fire departments, fire chiefs, new 
fire equipment, etc.” Pay at acceptance, $1 to 
$5 per photo, wordage at rates “depending upon 
the subject.” 

Flower Grower, 2049 Grand Central Terminal, 
New York, N. Y. (Mo. 25c). Articles, 1,000 to 
1,500 words, preferably illustrated, on ‘“‘personal 
experiences in flower growing and gardening.” 
Pay at publication at “standard rates.” 

Foreign Service, 404 West 34th Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. (Mo. 20c). Organ of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States. Pertinent, 
illustrated articles, maximum of 2,500 words. Buy 
many single photos and snapshots of the activities, 
marching bodies, charitable work, etc., of the 
Association bodies. 2c per word, $3.00 per photo, 
on acceptance. 

Gas Appliance Merchandising, 9 East 38th St. 
New York, N. Y. (Mo. 25c). For dealers handling 
gas appliances, full or sideline. Single photos, 
news items, features 200 to 1,000 words, mer- 
chandising campaigns, window and interior dis- 
plays, exhibits, personalities, etc. $2.00 to $5.00 
per photo, 30c a column inch, on 10th of month 
of publication. 

Industrial Gas, 9 East 38th St., New York, N. 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
AGNES M. REEVE 


Author of 

Twelve Cardinal Elements Short Story Writing 
READER, CRITIC, AUTHORS AGENT 

Constructive Criticism 

Revision Typing 

Expert professional service in every line. Instruction in 
the new technic and editorial requirements. I am in con- 
stant touch with editors, book publishers, play publishers 
and screen agents. Recent sales have been to Atlantic, 
Asia, All-Story, Toronto Star, etc., and to many juvenile 


periodicals. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for Catalogue Dept. D Franklin, Ohio 


Marketing 











MANUSCRIPTS NEEDED °» Publisher 

of biograph- 
ical, poetical, medical, religious, travel, scientific, psy- 
chological, occult and other non-fiction books. Iso 
novels of all types. Include postage. No reading fee. 


DEPT. 74, HOUSE OF FIELD, 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











GET PAID FOR WHAT YOU WRITE! 


Stop trying to crash difficult fiction markets. 
Feature writing pays IMPORTANT CASH from 
over 2400 live publishers. $100 to $500 a year 
EXTRA INCOME by selling fillers and fact 
articles. Details FREE. 
NATIONAL PRESS SERVICE 
3923 W. Sixth St., ____Dept. 62, Los Angeles, Col. 
Send 25c for current issue of KA- 


P oO E T Ss ¢ LEIDOGRAPH, with 1937 Prize 
Program of $100 cash, etc., also particulars of the HELP 
YOURSELF HANDBOOKS, with PLACES TO 
SEND POEMS. Or, send 10c for back number and 
receive current Prize Program. Good, original poems 
wanted. Send postage for return of unavailable poems. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

(Published monthly since May, 1929; $2 a year, 25c a copy) 

North Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 








TYPING SERVICE 


Work guaranteed to be neat, accurate and technically per- 
fect Elite type used. Grammar, punctuation and _ spelling 
corrected, if desired, and entire manuscript proof read. Mailed 
flat. Forty cents per 1,000 words. 15% discount over 10,000. 


Poetry lc per line. 


ROSE VAN SPRIELL 
508 Union Ave., N. E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 











Novels—Short Stories— Plays 
All Types of Non-Fiction 


It does not 








“Your criticism is the kind I need. 


discourage me, it puts me on my mettle.” 
Mrs. Raymond de Roover. 


When You Need a Doctor, You Do Not Waste 
Time With Quacks. You Select the Best You 
Can Find. 

Behind This Service Are Fifteen Years of Prac- 
tical Experience in Creative Work With Writers. 
One Trial Will Satisfy You. 

WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Complete, Specialized Writer’s Counsel 
3 Felton Street CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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What Strange Powers 














VERY important discovery relating to 
mind power, sound thinking and cause 
and effect, as applied to self-advancement, was 
known centuries ago, before the masses could 
read and write. 


Much has been written about the wise men of 
old. ‘A popular fallacy has it that their secrets 
of personal power and successful living were 
lost to the world. Knowledge of nature’s laws, 
accumulated through the ages, is never lost. 
At times the great truths possessed by the 
sages were hidden from unscrupulous men in 
high places, but never destroyed. 


Why Were Their Secrets 
Closely Guarded? 


Only recently, as time is measured; not more 
than twenty generations ago, less than 1 /100th 
of 1% of the earth’s people were thought 
capable of receiving basic knowledge about the 
laws of life, for it is an elementary truism that 
knowledge is power and that power cannot be 
entrusted to the ignorant and the unworthy. 
Wisdom is not readily attainable by the gen- 
eral public; nor recognized when right within 
reach. The average person absorbs a multi- 
tude of details about things, but goes through 
life without ever knowing where and how to 
acquire mastery of the fundamentals of the 
inner mind—that mysterious silent something 
which “whispers” to you from within. 


Fundamental Laws of Nature 


Your habits, accomplishments and weaknesses 
are the effects of causes. Your thoughts and 
actions are governed by fundamental laws. Ex- 
ample: The law of compensation is as funda- 


Did The Ancients Possess? 














mental as the laws of breathing, eating and 
sleeping. All fixed laws of nature are as fas- 
cinating to study as they are vital to under 
stand for success in life. 


You can learn to find and follow every basic 
law of life. You can begin at any time to dis- 
cover a whole new world of interesting truths. 
You can start at once to awaken your inner 
powers of self-understanding and self-advance- 
ment. You can learn from one of the world’s 
oldest institutions, first known in America in 
1694. Enjoying the high regard of hundreds 
of leaders, thinkers and teachers, the order is 
known as the Rosicrucian Brotherhood. Its 
complete name is the “Ancient and Mystical 
Order Rosae Crucis,” abbreviated by the ini- 
tials “AMORC.” The teachings of the Order 
are not sold, for it is not a commercial organi- 
zation, nor is it a religious sect. It is a non 
profit fraternity, a brotherhood in the true 
sense. 


Not For General Distribution 


Sincere men and women, in search of the truth 
—those who wish to fit in with the ways of 
the world—are invited to write for complimen- 
tary copy of the sealed booklet, “The Secret 
Heritage.” It tells how to contact the librarian 
of the archives of AMORC for this rare 
knowledge. This booklet is not intended for 
general distribution; nor is it sent without re: 
quest. It is therefore suggested that you write 
for your copy to Scribe A.I.C. 


Th ROSICRUCIANS 


rAMORC} 


San Jose California 
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Y. (Mo. 25c). News items and news photos on 
the gas industry. Features, 200 to 1,000 words, 
improvements and new uses of gas in industry, and 
any subject of industry where gas is used. $2 to $5 
per photo, 30c a column inch, 10th of month of 
publication. 

H. Troy Arlington, Editor of the above two 
publications wishes me to advise the readers that 
the July reference to these publications in 
Writer’s Dicest reported the address in error, 
as 9 East 34th Street. 

Hastings X-tra, house magazine of Hasting & 
Company, 819 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Johr. 
V. Hastings, Jr., Editor. The sponsors are dealers 
in gold leaf for sign painters, etc., and call for 
short captioned photos—“interesting shots about 
gold and gold leaf. Unusual uses of gold.” Pay 
$3 to $5 for each item. 

Highway Magazine, Middletown, Ohio. Organ 
of Armco Culvert Manufacturers Assn. Single 
photos dealing in human- interest in relation to 
highways, postcard size or larger, glossy finish. 
Articles, preferably well illustrated, on planning, 
construction, maintenance of highways, railways 
and streets, giving the brands of equipment used ; 
new or interesting developments about highways, 
traffic, etc., to range from 1,000 to 1,200 words 
in length. Photographs and snapshots, with short 
captions dealing with traffic problems, tourist 
problems, roadside beautification, etc. 1c per word, 
photos at $1.00 and up, on acceptance. Cover 
illustrations bring as high as $5.00 each. 

Hospital Progress, 524 N. Milwaukee St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (Mo. 40c). Organ of the Catholic 
Hospital Association, devoted to technical dis- 
cussions of hospital problems and related subjects. 
Prefer to be queried on proposed articles. 

Industrial Power, Maujer Publishing Company, 
St. Joseph, Mich. Photos and articles of actual 
installations of industrial power plants, with photos 
showing “before” and “after” data, articles to be 
signed by an official of the company using the 
machinery or equipment described.” Articles to 
run between 1,000 to 1,500 words. The editor 
states the base rate 34c per word, more for ex- 
ceptionally suitable material. 

Leica Photography, c/o E. Leitz, Inc., now at 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Mo. 10c). 
George W. Hesse, writes “We are interested in 
articles, illustrated or otherwise, descriptive of a 
technical use of the Leica Camera, either in the 
laboratory or in the hands of the scientist; or 
of a purely personal approach to Leica photogra- 
phy. Photographs desired fall into three cata- 
gories: (a) Single photographs suitable for full 
page use. These must be truly outstanding and 
technically excellent. (b) Groups of photographs 
to illustrate articles. The more that are sent, the 
better. Like to have about six photographs so 
that we can prepare effective layouts. (c) Series of 
photographs with short explanatory matter to stand 
by themselves without support from an article. 
Payment for all articles and pictures used in 
Leica Photography is made in the form of credit 
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The vacation season is over and 
editors have their sleeves rolled 
up ready to buy. 


This 1937-1938 season promises . 


to be one of the most hectic ever 
known in publishing history. 


New magazines are popping up 
and old ones are folding. It is a 
practical impossibility for any 
writer to keep in active touch 
with all these changes. 


True, your literary magazines tell 
you the news—after it is several 
weeks old. 


Because | am spending several 
hours of each business day in 
personal contact with editors and 
publishers | get the news of these 
changes long before it can be had 
in print. | am no farther from 
any editorial office in New York 
City than the editor's telephone. 


Yes, | charge a service fee. This 
fee is not as much as it would 
cost you to make submissions by 
mail. How can you hope to take 
advantage of all these changes 
promptly when you cannot know 
of them for weeks? 


If you can write salable material 
| can sell it. A postal will bring 
you my sales plan. Why not send 
for it NOW? 


DANIEL RYERSON 


155 East 39th Street, New York City 
In the heart of the publishing district. 


Specializing in personal submission to 
editors. 
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THE 


VERB-FINDER 


A Clothbound Book of about 500 Pages. Size 6x9 
By Kingsbury Badger 
Instructor in English at Muhlenberg College 
And J. |. Rodale, Editor of Fact Digest 


The Verb is the most important part of the 
sentence. By means of the VERB-FINDER 
you create sentences that are crammed with 
action. 

This book presents a collection of over 
200,000 out-of-the-ordinary verbs grouped 
under the nouns with which they may be used. 

It is an alphabetical arrangement of nouns 
under each of which there are from 10 to 200 
choice verbs that famous writers have em- 
ployed with that particular noun. 

Suppose you wish to embody in a sentence 
the word “blame.” The following are only 
a few of the expressions you will find listed 
under this word: 


absolve of blame 
attach blame to 
charge with blame 
deflect blame 
expose to blame 
impute blame to trace blame 
incur blame vindicate blame 


EPOCHAL is the word that describes this work. 


lay blame to 

merit blame 
reproach with blame 
share blame 

stamp with blame 





FACT DIGEST PRICE 
Dept. 8 EMAUS, PA. {$3.00 














DO YOU HAVE PERSONALITY? 


PERSONALITY is the magnet which attracts friends, 
success, happiness. Don’t envy those who possess this 
power, for you, too, can have a magnetic personality. 


Inherent within you are the essentials for the kind of 
personality which will swing wide for you the gateways 
to your heart’s desires. Science has found the way to 
develop that priceless something which brings success and 
happiness to its possessors. You may now learn the 
secrets of personality development by an amazingly easy 
and fascinating new scientific method. 


Write today for the PERSONALITY CHART, sent with- 
out cosi or obligation, and test for yourself the effective- 
ness of your own personality. 

SHANNON PERSONALITY SCHOOL, Inc. 
306 Steel Building Denver, Colorado 














Try the Way of Successful Writers 


For more than fifteen years, THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING 
COURSE has been giving professional training to really serious 
writers. It seeks as students those who want to write salable 
fiction, whether for the pulps, juveniles, religious, 
or quality magazines. In order to of, wider h 
whether or not they subscribe for S. T. C, 
helpful plan has been worked out 

You may send for a free story analy sis. You will be told what 
is good and what is faulty in your story, whether your work 
shows creative ability. You will receive a frank, dependable re- 
port that will give you a clearer and better understanding of 
your work and your equipment as a writer. 


se eee eee meee see esenessaness =. 


SIMPLIFIED FRQGUNG COURSE 
1836 Champa Stre 
Denver, Colo. 
Please send me “The Way Past 
pee Editor’’ and the criticism cou- 
on, Absolutely no cost or obliga- 
ee to me 


smooth-paper 
help to writers, 
training, a truly 
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for Leica Merchandise, and is paid shortly after 
publication.” 
Life Aetna-Izer, c/o Aetna Life Insurance Com. 


pany, 151 Farmington Ave, Hartford, Conn, 
Eugene M. Reed, Editor. A monthly house-maga. 
zine, “To inform, inspire and entertain salesmen 
in the United States and Canada.” News and 
educational photos with short caption, preferable 
with a life insurance angle, or, sales and human 
interest—re—life Insurance. 
preferred, for which they 
acceptance. 

Mid-South Cotton News, now at 44 South Front 
Street, Memphis, Tenn., is directed to Cotton 
Growers, 
Cotton Growers Association, covering Arkansas, 
Tennessee and Southwest Missouri. Consider per- 
tinent news, photos and features pertaining to 
the cotton industry. 

Marine Progress, 95 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 
(Mo. 25c). Buy very little news items. Single 
photos of marine subjects and snapshots of promi- 
nent persons in the marine field. Illustrated fea- 
tures to run 2,500 words. lc per word, $2.50 per 
photo, at publication. 

Mining and Metallurgy, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. (Mo. 50c). Organ of the 
American Institute of Mining and Mettalurgical 
Engineers. “Rarely buy anything but technical 
manuscripts, but will occasionally buy good photos 
of mining and metellurgical interest, cquipment, 


pay 


operations, oil wells, underground views, with 
adequate caption,” paying 50c to $5.00 on ac- 
ceptance. 


Modern Cemetery, 214 South Church St., Rock- 
ford, Ill. (Mo. 50c). Directed to cemetery 
managers, calls for “illustrated articles, 1,000 to 
2,000 words of interest to this reader group.” 
Occasionally buy good scenic views of cemeteries. 
lc per word on acceptance. 

Modern Roofing, 404 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (Mo.) Articles preferably illustrated, 
not to exceed 2,000 words on merchandising 
roofing and landing “tough” jobs, as well as how 
it was done. Covers residential as well as indus- 
trial building roofing. Especially want single snap- 
shots or photographs of bizarre roofs, roofs of 
foreign lands, strange uses of roofs. 1c per word, 
$1.00 per photo, at publication. 

Nature Notes, 4800 Prospect Road, Peoria, Ill. 
(Mo. 10c). Devoted to nature and science, 
wanting 1,500 word features and good photographs 
in this field. Yec to lc per word, 50c to $1.00 
per photo, at publication. 

Poultry Supply Dealer, 1230 West Washington 
Blvd., Chicago, IIl. (Mo. controlled circulation). 
Appeal is to the dealer in poultry supplies. Buy 
new portrait hobbies, pastimes, families, etc. Views 
and writeups of association activities. Illustrated 
articles up to 500 words on establishments, equip- 
ment, display and merchandising ideas. Pay on 
acceptance, “according to merit.” 

Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (Mo. 20c). Directed to teachers 
of home economics, buying “educational material, 





8x10 glossy prints ! 
$5.00 each, on | 
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preferably illustrated, on textiles, clothing, nutri- 
tion, foods, hygiene, etc.” Yc to lc per word, 
$3.00 per photo, at publication. 

Professional Engineer, 8 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (Quar. 25c). Limited market for 
biographical sketches, illustrated, engineers success- 
ful outside their profession. Photographs of engi- 
neers in activities allied with their profession. M. 
E. McIver, Editor. 1¥%2c per word, $2 to $3 per 
photo depending upon subject, paid at publica- 
tion. 

Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. (Mo. 
25c). Material of use to teachers, supervisors and 
those in the educational world. Entertainment 
No theoretical articles which do not offer 
any solution or methods for solving problems dis- 
cussed. Prefer articles which describe methods of 
teaching the common school grades. Photos with 
short caption of points of historical interest in the 
Southern States, from an educational point of 
view. $1.50 per page, on publication. 

Public Works, 310 East 45th St., New York, N. 
Y. (Mo. 35c). Seldom buy news items. Single 
photos and articles, preferably illustrated, 1,000 
to 2,500 words on construction methods employed 
on streets, highways, water works, sewerage dis- 
posal plants, etc. Prefer action in photos. Pay at 
publication. $8.00 to $10.00 per 1,000 words, in- 
cluding pro rata area for photographs. 

Rotarian, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, II. 
(Mo. 25c). Official Magazine of Rotary Interna- 
tional. Receive much material gratis, but con- 
sider illustrated articles, 2,000 to 2,500 words on 
travel, international affairs, employer and employee 
relations, father and son, business economics and 
trends, which are paid for at high rates. 

School Activities, now at 1515 Lane Street, 
Topeka, Kans. (Mo. 25c). Directed to school 
executives, activity directors, club advisers, class 
sponsors, coaches and student leaders, dealing in 
matters commonly known as “extra-curricular” 
such as home rooms, student government, assembly, 
clubs, school spirit, athletics, dramatics, parties, 
school publications, schoo] banking, music activi- 
ties, public relations, literary and speech activities, 
school societies, guidance, financing of student 
enterprises, and principles underlying extra- curric- 
ular theory and practice. Crisply written articles, 
1,000 words, never more than 2,000 words, any- 
thing of interest to this group. Treatment of sub- 
ject must be specific but not technical and easily 
understood by the average School Activities 
reader. In any article the idea is the thing. 
Thoughts and experiences that are new, different 
and worthwhile. Material for any grade from 
kindergarten to college, provided it has some 
flexibility or range of application. O. R. Van 
Nice, editor, states they plan to use more and more 
illustration in the coming season, but “as yet do 
not know what we can pay.” 

School Arts Magazine, 44 Portland St., Wor- 
cester, Mass. (Editorial material to be sent to 
Mr. Pedro J. Lemos, care Stanford University, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 
jected manuscript send it to us. Find 
out why your manuscript was rejected. 


Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t 
sent back for fun! 


We will carefully read your manuscript 
and tell you point blank why your script 
was returned, where its greatest fault lies, 
where it must be changed, where it may be 
sold, and how it can be bettered. You will 
find our criticism constructive, friendly, hon- 
est, and eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Depart- 
ment of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our 
most important division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know the current 
magazine market trends, and we know how 
to make you understand where your faults 
are and how to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST do so this month. Send us your 
manuscript, and, if you wish, the rejection 
slip of the last magazine to which you sent 
it. Our fees are most reasonable. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Most of our criticism 
checks are made out for less than ten dol- 
lars, a small sum to find out information 
that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write Today. 





FEES 
These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts. 


Un to 1000 words...2..ccseceses $1.00 
1000 to 2000 words...... ee 
2000 to 3000 words............ $3.00 
3000 to 4000 words...........- $4.00 
4000 to 5000 words............ $5.00 


after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 
per thousand words 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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41.000 


writers read the Personal Columns of 
Writer's Digest every month. It’s fun to 
have your ad in the Personal columns, and 
profitable, too. 


© Do you have something to sell? 
® Do you have something to trade? 
®Do you want to buy information 
about a particular part of the world 
that will help you give authentic 
atmosphere tc your story or novel? 
® Do you know one part of the world 
very well, and will you sell infor- 
mation about it to other writers? 
®Do you like to correspond with 
other writers? 
Then the Personal department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST is made to order for you. Rates are only 7 
cents the word. Each and every word counts, whether 
spelled out in full or abreviated. Terms are cash with 
copy. Forms for the October issue close Septem- 
ber 16, and copy and check should be here on or 
before that date. Read the heading of the Per- 
sonal Column on this page for copy that is accept- 


able. Here are some typical Personals that pay out 
well in the DIGEST. 


Know Kimberly diamond mining territory 
thoroly. Worked there nine years. An- 
swer queries at 25c each. Write to John 
Sr ee 


Cow puncher. Know west from 35 years 
of ——- windburn. Answer any two 
ueries for $1. Detailed reply. John 


Want to buy information on schools in 
small coal mining towns. Must be au- 
thentic. Howard Smith.............. 





Writers. Spend vacation on my place in 
North Michigan. Pitch your own tent. 
Fishing, swimming. For details address 
ere 





Want to buy second hand writer’s books. 
State what you have. Jerry Jones........ 


Will sell new motorcycle. Bill Smith..... 





Fine binding done by expert. Artistic hand 
tooled work. Arthur Dale.............. 





Am lost in town. Know no one, not even 

a marshall. So lonesome I bark right back 

ME Che Cogs. WIRG...cccccesscee 
With the exception of the last advertisement (which 
when it appeared in the DIGEST last year drew 
several hundred replies from all sorts of people), all 
of the above are imaginary but of the general type 
that produce excellent results from the sEST. 
Your ad in WRITER’S DIGEST is read by 41,000 
writers, including beginning and professional writers, 
editors, publishers, literary agents, producers, news- 
— men, publicity men, printers, journalism pro- 
essors, advertising agency copy writers, and thou- 
sands of business ont profesional men and women 
whose one common interest is writing. 


If you're an interesting person, and write 
an advertisement that refiects your own 
personality, you'll enjoy the response you 
receive from the DIGEST. 


Forms for October close September 16 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


Personal Department 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


DIGEST 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men_ throughout 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score oj 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word, 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

© stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover for the October issue on or before 
September 16. Rates 7 cents the word. 

e ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “personal” department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB broadens the scope of your 
friendships, gives personal service. Box 670, Seattle, 
Wash. Postage—please. 

TRANSLATIONS—Books, manuscripts all kinds, 
Spanish, French, Portuguese, Italian and German, 
Rates reasonable. Harry W. Pascoe, 1697 Broadway, 
New York City. 


WRITERS, wanting to live in New York, at very low 
cost by assisting operate Co-operative Residence 
for professional men and women. Luxurious old 
mansion, 62 rooms, 16 acres, overlooking Hudson. 
Recreation. Work 20 hours waiting on tables, and 
contribute $4.75 up, weekly, in exchange room, 
board. Work less, contribute little more. Plenty 
of time to write, or seek position. Write Union 
Church, 229 West 48th Street, New York. 


ANYONE WITH LITTLE PLOT OF GROUND—Can 
earn up to $500.00. Spare time. Interesting work. 
Stamp brings information. Lightning Speed, 
Streator, Ill. 


SCREEN WRITERS—New digest of movie plots, in- 
valuable as idea source. Supplies synopsis of all 
latest pictures. Stimulates your imagination; helps 
ou write to sell. Chuck full of facts about story 
uys, producers, plot analysis. Issued bi-weekly. 
hree months’ trial $1.50. Sample, 25c (coin), 
Friedman, 1146 Ogden Ave., New York City. 


PLOT LADDER—Steps used by professionals writing 
salable stories; master plotting formula—$1.90. 
a SERVICE, 12 Prospect, Binghamton, 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER—An endless source of 
plot suggestions for Short Shorts, Short Stories, 
Movies, Radio, etc. Complete, 50c. Duffy-Co., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel ag 4 Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c, conveniently bound. De- 
tails Free. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


KNOW YOUR SUCCESSFUL PERIODS. Consult 
astrology. Mail questions, birth date and year with 
$1 to Diana Parks, 680 Elmwood Drive, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for Details and Markets. Writers’ Service, Box 413, 
Marlin, Texas. 


SONGWRITERS. Neat pen and ink copy of songs; 
words typed; 50 cents. Five copies, $2.00. Please 
enclose return postage. Bell Schrag, 1711 Lagrange 
St., Toledo, Ohio. 


DO YOU ALL WANT HELP on Southern speech and 
negro dialect? Five questions, $1. Mabel Rose, 
Box 78, Demopolis, Ala. 


FLASH—Small magazine for Prince and Pauper! 
Your 100-word ad in 3 issues and 1 year’s sub- 
scription, $1.—Mrs. Lorene E. Marshall, Blawnox, 
Pennsylvania. 
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RADIO WRITING EXPLAINED. Script sample page. 
(Copyright 1937.) Dime and stamp. “Screen Writ- 
ing Explained.” Sample pages. Submission meth- 
ods. (Copyright 1937.) Dime and stamp. G. N. 
Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


PERSONAL HANDWRITING ANALYSIS, 25c. Char- 
acter, talent. Questions answered. Merriam, 4649 
Woodlawn, Chicago. 


LONESOME? Join select club. Full particulars for 
Stamp. C. Ready, 2149-A Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


WILL SELL PLOTTO, NEW, WITH KEY, $9. Mrs. 
F. McCarthy, 23-26 28th St., Astoria, Long Island. 


SETTINGS—Personally prepared settings in and 
around New York City. Mention type needed. 25c 
(coin). C. D. Leach, 768 60th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEEDED—Financial backing for two sincere writers 
who must succeed. Address Box S-1. 


ARE YOU AN AMATEUR WRITER? Would you like 
to exchange letters, ideas, criticisms, opinions with 
other writers? The Searchers Club gives you this 
opportunity. Membership fee $1 year. Elizabeth L. 
Manley, Secretary, 2131 O. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WRITE FOR RADIO: What and how to write, where 
and how to sell, complete instructions together with 
sample script for $1.00 postpaid. Address, Border 
Sales Company, Box 822, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

PROSTITUTES’ LINGO—Valuable to writers, 20c. 

Box O-3, Writer’s Digest. 


ANN WILLIAMS (ADVISER AND PROPHETESS). 
Answers five questions, 25c coin. Send birth date. 
1100 Narragansett Blvd., Cranston, R. I. 


THE CYTHEREA CLUB. Matrimonial. Only fine 
types accepted. Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Enclose 
postage. 

a gpg i AND INVESTIGATOR—Trenton, 


J., area for trades, business and newspapers, 
Address P. O. Box 17, Fieldsboro, 





etc. No fakes. 
New Jersey. 


ORIGINALITY EXPLAINED (Copyright 1936)—Be 
original and sell your stories. Dime and stamp. 
G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 





JOIN WRITERS’ CIRCLE—Valuable advantages of- 
fered. Write for free information now. Besner-18, 
30 Church, New York City. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn extra money preparing news- 
paper articles for publishers. Simple, fascinating, 
profitable. Information free. Division 62A, National 
Press, 3923 West Sixth, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WAKE UP AND LAUGH with 2100 members of Con- 
tacts! A different club for different (intelligent, de- 
bunked) people. Worldwide mmbership. Not a 
matrimonial scheme. You select your own friends 
from large monthly lists. No names published. Un- 
usual books loaned free. Send 3c stamp. CON- 
TACTS, Box 91, Station D, New York City. 


RAPID WORD COUNTING (Copyright 1935)—Dime, 
and stamp. “Uniform Bottom Margins” included 
Free. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


WRITERS—Want money-making ideas? Read 
“American Enterprise’—462 Berwick, Easton, Pa. 
(Sample, 10c.) 


FEATURE WRITERS! Write me for prices on my 
newspaper clipping service containing tips for fea- 
ture article. Satisfaction guaranteed. Albert C. 
Mayham, Grand Gorge, N. Y 


WANT NEW FRIENDS? Let us help you. A club of 
distinction. Stamp for particulars. Candlewick 


Club, Cross River, N. Y. 
PLOTS—Each different. Shorts, $1.00 each; Novels, 
— each. H. V. Smith, Terminal Bldg., Toledo, 
io. 


YOUR LIFE!—Is it 
envelope brings information. 
New York City. 














really constructive? Stamped 
Box 229, Station G, 
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PEOPLES FORUM MAGAZINE will publish your 
manuscripts. —— copy 20c with particulars; 
None Free. P. O. Box 290, New Haven, Conn. 


POSITION AS TYPIST for author. Work in my home. 
—, salary. Experienced. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ox S-2. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, books 
(bargains). Subjects on writing a specialty. Cat- 
alogue 10c. Wanted—Books, courses, typewriters. 
Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


MANUCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
Dime, and stamp. (Copyright 1935.) G.N. Alworth, 
2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


READ “American Enterprise’ Magazine for money- 
making ideas, plans, instructions. Sample, 10c. 
Miller Advertising Service, 462 Berwick St., Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 


RETURN ADDRESS GUMMED LABELS, printed. 
Special, 40c 500. Capitol Publications, Box 921, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Plotto, good condition. 
Conneaut Lake, Pa. 


REAL WRITER’S “TOOLS”—tTry this set. All classi- 
fied. 1,000 “Verbs of Action”; 1,000 “Applicable 
Adverbs and Adjectives’; “Characteristic Nouns,” 
18 pages. Three keen tools for instant use, $1.50, 
postpaid. Special this month, 1,000 Synonyms 
“Said” included Free. Working Writer’s Service, 
Mercer Island, Wash. 


HOW TO GET A NEWSPAPER JOB—Little known 
facts, 25c. United Service, 102 Fifth, Red Wing, 
Minnesota. 


CEDAR LODGE—All year retreat for writers and 
home-seekers. Write Box 31, Monkton, Vermont. 


UNUSUAL IDEAS for stories, adaptable; three for 
a dollar. Box S-4. 


“PROSPERITY” PLANS AND OPPORTUNITIES 
greet you in “Buckeye Buzzer,” 52-page magazine. 
Copy, dime. Publisher, 257w, North Washington, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


EASY TO EARN $50.00 - $100.00 EXTRA CASH 
monthly during spare time. Operate your own busi- 
ness from home. Write today for free particulars. 
The Dixon Company, Box 776-X, Springheld, Mass. 


WOMAN—Competent 
with author. Free to travel. 
nical experience. Box S-5. 


FRANK, CONSTRUCTIVE ADVICE—On personal 
problems by analyst of many years’ experience. 2 
questions, 50c. Emelyn Petersen, P. O. Box 22, 
Edwardsburg, Michigan. 


SELL YOUR PHOTOS AND SNAPS. 10 per cent 
commission. Georgia Nicholas, 2832 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit. 


PRICELESS NEW HEALING LITERATURE — 10c. 
Unique illustration about resurrection, 15c. Box 
1-E, 3457 Eastchester Road, New York, N. Y. 


PLOT GENIE—Sell, $6 or trade for Plotto. Joe Sei- 
bert, 3832 Osceola, Denver, Colo. 





Eleanor Dennis, 





stenographer, seeks position 
Educated, broad tech- 





GENERAL SECRETARY —- Composes your corres- 
pondence from rough copy, handle correspondence, 
etc., 10c per letter. Typing manuscripts 30c per 
1,000 words including carbon. Address 2407 
Broadway, New Orleans. 


FREE TO PUBLISHERS—A limited number of pam- 
phlets on Florida. J. O’Callaghan, 2118 N. W. 33rd 
St., Miami, Fla. 


PRESS CARDS—Reporters or Photographers, only 25c. 
General News, Box 25A West Farms Station, New 
York City. 


FUNNYBONE SCIENCE CLASS NOW FORMING— 
Write Chain-Gags, P. O. Box 393, New Haven, 
Connecticut, for further information, enclosing 3c 
stamp. 





(Continued on page 50) 
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A QUIET STATEMENT 


Fiction Writing. Whether beginner or advanced writer 
you know it will speed your progress if you can find 
guidance that is really honest and competent. Glittering 
Promises, loose generalities and wholesale praise are not 
enough. I promise only sincere, individual work to make 
you feel your fees to me were a very good investment: 
honest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough construc- 
tive criticism of fiction and articles: entirely individual 
instruction— no forms used, no assistants. Besides 
criticism, a ‘“‘one-man’”’ intensive four-lesson course of 
instruction is offered, without set program and entirely 
shaped by your individual needs. Its aim is_to set you 
on your feet and teach you to walk alone. (No market- 
ing, poetry, plays or scenarios.) Back of me are 25 
years as editor (Adventure, Delineator, etc.) and 9 as 
critic and teacher; a record of many new writers devel- 
oped; my three books are standard. Write for Booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 





NOVELS, SHORT STORIES, PLAYS, ETC. 


Typed by young woman aanilional in all fields of liter- 
ary endeavor. Neat, accurate and prompt service. Minor 


corrections, if requested. Extra outside sheets. Mailed 
flat, prepaid. 40c per 1,000 words; reduced rates on 
book lengths. References available from distinguished 
writers. 


MILDRED V. ANDREWS 
5 nee Place New York City, N. Y. 


College Gradeste. Typing. . 30c 
1000 words for copying, 40c with 
corrections. '/>¢ line for poetry. 
Prompt. Guaranteed. 


MINNIE L. BATES, Fayetteville, N. Y. 














ware MONEY: CAMERA 


Magazines, newspapers, advertisers BUY millions of photos 
a year from people who know how to take the kind of pictures 
wanted! Let us teach you how to become a journalistic or press 
photographer, to take real human-interest pictures that SELL 
LEARN AT HOME. Our personalized home-study Course pre- 
pares you to make good money in this fascinating field—quickly, 
at low cost, in spare time. ou may _ pay for the course. in small 
monthly installments. Write for FREE BOOK. UNI 5] 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 69, 10 West 33rd St., New Yc vEXS 


FREE — 50 MS. RECORD CARDS 


With Every Order 
=e _nventse-Se 9x12 and 25 912x1214..... -e 8Se 
bg 25 7X ar. 60c 
















50 nd 50 
deumaenalt Bond Mts. gy ee SF 00 sheets 16 Ib. 


) 

» 

» 

» : 

» 500 sheets 20 

$ 200 Sheets Bond Notepaper, 100 Envelopes, Printed. . 
) 


THE HUDSON RIVER PRESS, Dept. C 
24 West 20th sed New York, N. Y. 
10% West of Rockies 
Write for tres booklet, ‘‘Hints For. Writers’ 


—~wewwewvewvewvewe © 





THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO WRITING 
SUCCESS fully explained in my NEW 3-WAY 
PLAN. Write today for free details and a mes- 
sage of interest to all aspiring writers. 

DORIS GARST 
500 Cedar Street es itt ead 





POETRY PAYS WELL 


When wisely marketed. Know the money- 
making methods enterprising poets use. 
Write to 
FRANK ENGELS 
139-09 34th Road, Flushing, New York City 
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Trade Journal Markets 

(Continued from page 45) 
Palo Alto, Calif.). A 40c illustrated monthly 
magazine for teachers, on drawing art and indus 
trial work. Profusely illustrated and calling for 
articles, 1,000 words, with photos, on “how to do 
it” and craft work. Covers art from the kindergar- 
ten to primary grades, wrought articles such as 
weather vanes, etc., costumes and costume-making 
drawings, bookplates, lettering, monograms, ete, 
Prefer 5x8 or 8x10 glossy prints. Pay at publica- 
iton “at no set rate.” 

The School Executive, 1126 Q. Street, Lincoln, 
Nebr. (Mo. 25c) want “human interest material 
on educational matters of interest to the executive 
group.” No rates of payment stated. 

Secretary of Peace, 23 West 87th Street, New 
York, N. Y. (Mo. 25c). An announced new 
magazine, “a Pan-American journal of Biocracy,” 
asking for “photos and feature articles of 1,000 
to 2,000 words, relating to peace, international 
affairs and cultural subjects.” Information comes 
from the office of the Biosophical Review, same ad- 
dress. No rates of payment given. 

Southwest Water Works Fournal, 107 So. First 
St., Temple, Texas state they might be interested 
in photos and news of new and important con- 
struction of water works, purification or sewerage 
projects in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louis- 
ana. 

The Street Cleaner, care of Elgin Corporation, 
501 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. A monthly house 
magazine exploiting street cleaning with Elgin ma- 
chines. 8x10 glossy feature photos, news items 
and news photos of new additions to city’s equip- 
ment, illustrated features of 300 to 500 words 
“having to do with street cleaning and refuse col- 
lection.” 2c per word, $3.00 to $5.00 per photo, 
on acceptaoce. 

Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 19 East 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y. (Mo.). Appeal is to 
the 5 & 10, and the Dollar chain store manager 
and his assistant. Articles up to 1,500 words on 
store and personnel management, merchandising, 
display, etc. Prefer accompanying illustrations 
to be 5x7 or 8x10 glossy prints, good counter and 
window displays, excellent or unique displays, 
store trims, etc. lc per word and up, $2.50 per 
photo and up, paid at publication. ' 

Tourist Court Fournal, 107 S. First St., Temple, 
Texas writes they are interested “in news items 
and news photos of new tourist courts, improve- 
ments, new devices for tourist courts as well as 
men important in the tourist court business in the 

United States, Canada and Mexico.” No rates 
of payment given. 


Western City, 448 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles, 


Calif., (Mo. 25c). News items and articles con- 
cerning municipal governments, water works, 
streets, etc., the eleven Western States. Generally 


overstocked so best to query first. Pay for material 
on acceptance, Yc to 1¥ac per word, $1.00 per 
photograph. 

Volta Review, 1537 35th St., N. Y., Washington, 
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D. C. (Mo. 25c). Directed to teachers of the 
deaf, parents of deaf children, hard-of-hearing 
adults and teachers of lip reading to the hard of 
hearing. The field is a very special one and they 
receive much materials from the reader group, 
the editor stating “however, now and then we 
buy an especially good item, articles, 500 to 1,500 
words on overcoming the handicap of deafness, 
etc. Photos pertinent to this field.” On accepted 
material they pay $2.00 per magazine page of 700 
words, photos bringing $1 to $3 at publication. 

The Watch Word, care Elgin National Watch 
Company, Elgin, Ill. A monthly house maga- 
zine published in the interest of employees. Gor- 
don Howard, Editor, writes he is interested “in 
photographs showing interesting, odd, unusual and 
different uses of modern or ancient timepieces, 
particularly Elgins. Also photos of celebrities us- 
ing their Elgins.” No rates given. 

Yankee, Dublin, N. H. (Mo.) “Published in 
the interests of New England Culture and Organi- 
zations.” Articles on ideas, problems in New 
England, Yankees living in places other than New 
England, not over 1,200 words, accompanied with 
suitable photographs. News items of present time, 
current New England or Yankee interest. Ic to 
2c per word, $2 to $15.00 per photo, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Athletic Journal, 6858 Glenwood Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (Mo. 25c.) Directed to the athletic 
instructor, using outstanding good articles on the 
technique of athletics, especially basketball and 


football. Like plenty of photographs which are 
paid for at “not over $3.00 each, word rate 
varying,” and at publication. 


Newspapers 


Akron Times Press, Akron, Ohio. A Scripps- 
Howard paper depending upon their own syndi- 
cate for much of material but pay $1 to $3 for 
feature photos for the rotogravure section, word- 
age “depending upon the feature” in the article 
submitted. 

Arkansas Gazette, Gazette Bldg., Little Rock, 
Ark. Edgar B. Chestnut, Editor of Sunday Maga- 
zine section. Illustrated articles of timely topics 
as relating to Arkansas, historical events, promi- 
nent persons, pioneers of Arkansas, etc. 15c per 
column inch, $1.00 for each photo used, at pub- 
lication. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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TEP AHEAD of the CROWD! 


Attention to details brings outstanding writing. 
We bring unusual aids to beginning and ar- 
rived writers—clear, terse, concise. Prepare now 
for the wave of prosperity surging into fiction fields. 
—¥ customers come back 
Prosperity Offer? all ro “writers” tools 
after reading one. Here is A - to buy them at’ 
a great saving. 


Pubscr Ndpior a to Writer’s SOURCE Data File.......-- $2.50 
r and Picturesque Speech Chap Books: 
Nook, Sen avy; . 2, Dr., Nurse & Hosp.; No. 3, 
Air St a wi yen cents e 7s 





MURDER MANUAL, for x 
Plot, Clue & Time Chart, with Mystery "markets cooce -50 


Total retail value $7.25 
ONLY $6 with free copy of interesting bro- 
chure ‘‘Dialogue lysis.’’ C.O.D. 


if desired. Stamp bri ages otis literature. 
WIGHT HOUSE PRESS, Box 381 W, E. San Diego, Cal. 





IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
FOR WRITERS— 


SEND AT ONCE FOR BULLETIN 5A 


outlining a new strictly Manuscript Report 
and Sales Service. 
Or, better still, send a $1 bill and an 


short 
story or article manuscript, regardless of 
length, for consideration for my markets, and 
report if not found desirable. it our story is 
good, I can sell it if it can be said 


DON H. WIMMER 


Literary Adviser 
Huntington, Indiana 
(Formerly of Chicago) 


R. F. D. 7, 











20 W. Washington 


WIN $$ in CONTEST! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream’”’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1 yearly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 


h City, Oklah 

















PL GIVE IVE MY TIME 


To developing your talent iprrogeet marketing your stories if you 
show me you can make the grade. Just submit your best 
story as a trial with $1 and postage, for full analysis. 
Dollar REFUNDED if salable. And if you show promise 
I'll handle your stories 


of writing salable stories soon, 
WITHOUT CH ARGS except commission on sales. | This 
offer is GUARANTEED AS STATED. No catch in it. 


I'm after writers who can produce. Inquiries with stamp 


welcomed. 
Critic CHARLES P. GORDON, 
Box 148, Dante, Virginia 
(Within 24 hours, mail time, of New York) 











New Way To IMPROVE YOUR ENGLIS! 


A COMMAND of effective English gives you added advantages and_ better 

English handicaps you more 
You can improve your English through Sherwin Cody’s 100% self- 
This invention has enabled more than 100,000 people to 
15 minutes a day 


opportunities. Poor 
realize, 
correcting invention. 
correct their mistakes in English. Only 


improve your speech and writing. 


A new booklet explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkable method is ready. 
grammar, 
‘How You Can Master Good English in 15 
Send a letter or 
Address SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 1189 Searle 


are ever embarrassed by mistakes in 
froaunciation, _ this new free book ‘ 
linutes a Day” will prove a revelation to you. 
it now. It is free. 


Building, Rochester, N. Y 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


than you will ever 


are required to 


If you 


spelling, yo ition, or 


ostal card for 





SHERWIN CODY 



















































WRITER’S DIGEST 














My Service Sells 
Film Stories ..... 


It helps you to create salable scenarios 
from your material. 

It aids you in slanting your stories, 
both originals and published, toward 
the screen. 

It sells stories to the screen for both 
the established author and the unknown 
writer. 


My new booklet now available. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. 33 






















































If your Manuscript is salable in its original version, I imme 
diately contact Editorial Buyers fo But if ur Ma 
Script is not salable as you have 


torial Buyers via the Nathale 
of collaboration. Your ori 
Story Idea. The Nathale S 








ears as the Author. 
When Collaboration be 
Developed, and G 
of Collaboration are small, E 
unless your writings show merit. 

Appraisal enclos for each 2 
words, enclose $14, regardless of lengt 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION 
e following Affidavit has been acknowledged by a duly 
authorized Notar; _Public: **The undersigned affiant ceposee 
ar 1 1S 60. 



















Collaboratior 





average ability. Positively no sales for exceptionally 
or professional writers are ever listed in my announcements, 
Subscribed and Sworn to before me this 6th day of July, 














1937, Mattie G. Stirling, Notary Public.’’ 
TO EDITORS (planning new publications): Wire or air- 
mail your needs and requirements. Correspondents, ff 
writers, special feature writers, and suitable fiction fur- 
nished at a moment's notice. If you are a bona fide editor 
or publisher seeking material, send for confidential details 


of my exclusive selling plan 


N. RALPH NATHALE 


Suite 917, Shreve Bidg. 





? 
MANUSCRIPT BROKER 
and AGENT (Since 1929) 


San Francisco, California 












WANTED—Publisher 
dice” dealing with controversial subject of Negro 


for book manuscript “Prejy. 


and White. A true story, written by an attractive 
educated white girl who has fallen in love with g 
Negro. The author also desires a good Position, 
Viola E. Wright, 124 East 5th St., Erie, Pa. : 


MALE SECRETARY—Travel with writer; accustomed 
fast dictation and typing; can polish rough copy! 
Educated; Refined; Detailist. Address 2407 Broad. 
way, New Orleans. 


THE HUMBUG BUSTER, a magazine that kicks like 
a mule. Send dime for samples. The Humbug. 
Buster, Crouse, North Carolina. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY INFORMATION — Three 
questions carefully answered, one dollar. Leo Goel- 
ler, Steele’s Tavern, Virginia. 


WRITING THE LIMERICK—10c Fifty Markets for 
Recipes, 10c; 400 Synonyms for “Said,” 10c; An- 
alysing the Humorous Anecdote, 10c. All four, 20c, 
The Free Lancer, Box 447-D, Narberth, Penna. 


POET DESIRES CORRESPONDENTS—Favorite poem, 
dime. H. Barrett, Major, Ky. 





IF YOU LIKE TO DRAW and can copy or trace 
simple cartoons, you may earn an excellent income, 
in your own home or office, full or spare time, 
copying and duplicating cartoon work for adver- 
tisers. Postcard brings full particulars. Cartoon. 
Ad Service, Argyle, Wisconsin. 


CORRESPONDENT—Business Investigator, Trenton, 
N. J. area for trades, newspapers, etc. No fakes. 
P. O. Box 17, Fieldsboro, N. J. 


ACME SERVICE—Western Terms; Modern Slang; 
Editorial Taboos; Plots to Avoid; Do’s and Dont’s; 
The Pun Maker; Strong Verbs; Marks of the Ama- 
teur; Marks of the Professional; How to write: 
Western Stories; Juveniles; Pulp Paper Love 
Stories; Smooth Paper Love Stories; Action Stories; 
Mystery Stories; Short Stories. 10c each; 12 for 
$1. Douglas, Wyoming. 


CONTESTING SECRETS — 25c coin. 
Service, Douglas, Wyoming. 


SPEND YOUR WINTERS IN SUNNY SOUTH—“Little 
Gypsy Camp” has running water, lights, free swim- 
ming and dancing at nearby restaurant . Reason- 
able rates. Pecans, Georgia cane syrup, milk, but- 


Grant Contest 





ter and eggs, Georgia-cured peanut hams _ con- 
venient. Reasonable rates. M. E. Wilkes, Rose- 
dale, Meigs, Ga. 

DRAWINGS—To illustrate your manuscripts. Dot- 


terer, 44 West 57th street. 


RADIO WRITING—Complete instructions including 
script. Ten cents with stamp. Johnston, 


1440 East 52nd street, Chicago. 





WANTED—Writers capable of producing first-class 
political speeches. First writers who send two 
dollars for contract, proposition and press card, 
if qualified, will be accepted. Cord Publicity Bu- 
reau, 404 East Franklin street, Trenton, New Jersey. 


DON’T BE A FISH ALL YOUR LIFE!—Send 25c for 
this newly published book; “101 Definitions of 4 
Sucker.” These definitions run the scale from the 
humorous to the academic; a good entertainment, 
a good show and many laughs. Address: Martin 
Quillian, 831 Temple Bar Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SPICY NEW PLOTS—Character Sketches, suspense 
ideas, incidents, clippings, any slant, quarter each. 
Edna Morton, Grand Hotel, Ft. Worth, Texas. 





WRITE FOR FARM LIVESTOCK, POULTRY, HOME, 
Women’s magazines. Excellent markets. Free de- 
tails. Jenkins, 1550 Fillmore, San Francisco, Calif. 





YOUR UNPUBLISHED SHORT STORY printed in 
de luxe book issued shortly. Nominal fee. Box S-6. 





WANTED—Artist to 


Send samples of work. 


illustrate for boys’ 


Box S-3. 





PRO$PERITY FOR HOME WORKERS — 52-pagt ff 


magazine. Sample, dime. G. Sizemore, 4917 


Kostner, Chicago. 


monthly. } 
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M. A. C. S.—(Attentive adviser). Triumph over 
troubles; sympathetic letter, one dollar. Browns- 
Mills-Cookstown Road, Cookstown, New Jersey. 


MAGAZINES, MOST ALL KINDS AND DATES— 
Half new prices. Tell us what you want. Book 
and Magazine Mart, 306 South Main, Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 


nae JOURNALIST HEADQUARTERS FOR FIVE 

ARS—Two-color press cards 25c; “Press” Auto- 

bi - Tags $1.00; Release forms ic each; sample 

copy last year’s Photo- Markets, 10c; Latest 7th 

Edition listing 2,000 Markets, 40c. John P . Lyons, 
402-X Evans Building, Washington, Bc. 


TALENTED YOUNG LADIES—Attractive; sophisti- 
cated; impressive personalities—interested in the 
theatre and its allied arts (in addition to writing) 
to correspond with aspiring dramatist. Box S-7. 


MEN ONLY. “SPANKING CINDERELLA’— pri- 
vately printed, quarter. And it’s a wow! Also sex 
story plots. Pulp plots to order. Particulars, dime. 
Atrebor Nosraep, 1526 Broadway, Indianapolis, Ind. 








LET THE STARS GUIDE YOU! 

ASTROLOGY tells you your luckiest days, your 
strongest points—best days for sending out manu- 
scripts—let the stars guide you to health, happi- 
ness, prosperity. Send birth-date and $1 for “Indi- 
vidual Forecast” (Your Year From To-day); $2 for 
“Your Money Horoscope”; $5 for your com- 
plete “Character-Analysis and Personal Horoscope”’. 
All these services 30-50 pages, handsomely bound, 
not stereotyped, but individually made up for you 
and you alone by Research and Forecast Depart- 
ment of the foremost authority on Astrology— 
WORLD ASTROLOGY MAGAZINE (128 pages, on 
sale all newsstands, 25c). Dept. WC, 480 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 


Dr. Glenn Frank, former editor of the 
defunct Century (merged with Forum) and 
President of University of Wisconsin for 
twelve years is now editor of Rural Progress. 
This magazine is mailed free to several 
million farmers of a presumably better pur- 
chasing class and carries farm fiction and 
features, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago. 


Here’s a repeat of the Dodd Mead contest 
details : 

The Red Badge mystery and detective 
novel competition, closing Dec. 31, 1937. 
A prize of $1,000, with additional royalties, 
will be offered for the best detective story 
manuscript submitted by an author who 
has not previously had a book published 
with the Red Badge imprint. This is the 
third prize competition announced by Dodd 
Mead & Co. for the current year. One com- 
petition was for the best book by a staff 
writer on any American magazine or news- 
paper, and another was for the best first 
novel, the latter competition being held in 
conjunction with Red Book Magazine. Com- 
plete details of these contests may be ob- 
tained by writing to Dodd Mead & Co., 449 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


SEPTEMBER, 











HOW MUCH IS 
[Information 
WORTH TO YOU? 


OU are entirely right in asking “‘what kind 
of information?’’ 

We mean the kind of information that enables 
men and women who have never before sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that enables 
writers who are now selling their work to sell a lot 
more of it at higher prices 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts about 
writing for people whose pre-conceived notions about 
the profession are mistaken. 

Such information WRITER’S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and it is worth 
ten times that to the majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you not only help- 
ful ne, fact finding articles, but also the 
following valuable monthly departments: 


e Trade Journal Markets 

@ New York Market Letter 
Literary Prize Contests 
The Writer's Market 
Book Publishers’ Needs 
Radio Market Letter 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throughout the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. A 
ear’s subscription is offered on our usual money- 
fork guarantee. If you don’t like the third issue, 
drop us a postcard, and we will refund your money 
in full and you may keep the free premium we send 
you. Only a publisher with a genuine service to 
offer can make such a guarantee. Decide now to let 
WRITER’S DIGEST make 1937 a banner year for 
your literary interests. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: 

Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book 
I have checked. 


( ) Learning to Write. 

( ) Points About Poetry. 

( ) 12 Cardinal Elements of Short 
Story Writing. 

( ) College Dictionary. 
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JUST THE 
IDEA | 
NEEDED! 


Let DEAL-A-PLOT, the mar- 
velous new plotting device, 
help you with your stories. 
By shuffling and cutting the 
cards you obtain characters, 
setting, complications, crises, climax. 
— 52 plot essentials. 
lator andy. Fascinating. 


DEAL-A-PLO 


& 


ee as 


w 


© 


Thirty-six cards, each 
An extraordinary idea stimu- 
Only $1 postpaid. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
Dept.W, 1837 Champa, Denver, Colo. 





HAVE-YOU: ‘STRUCK 
A-BALANCE 2-<7 










STORIES 
WRITTEN 7 : 
— fF, SToRies 





SOtlcC 
My free circular W-937, describing my 

UNIFIED SALES PLAN is yours for the 

Address— 


Olis Adelbert K line 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Four THikty: West ‘THIRTY-FouRTH ‘STREET 


OW J! 


U.S.A. 
AND MAKE BIG MONEY—AT Fagg MAIL! 


Magazines pay up to $200.00 per cartoon. 


Get in this NEW FIELD and be your own boss! 


asking. 














My 50 Jesson— 1000 illustration course shows 

you how. ARKETS IN- 

CLUDED—only coare of its kind. 

All for. cccccccescccsces . $280 
Free Drawing Set if you act at once. 


WRITE TODAY—Stamp brings FREE details. 


MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 
Paramount Bidg., Dept. » 6-5, Fall Creek, Wis. 














Sympathetic typist corrects errors in para- 
graphing, spelling and punctuation for 35c 
1000 words; over 10,000 words, 30c 1000. 


M. E. WILKES 


Rosedale, — Georgia 





SINCERE 


STUDENTS OF WRITING DESIRE 


outspoken comment and careful personal atten- 
tion. Let me demonstrate on a small scale the 
kind of help which has met with such exceptional 
appreciation from novice and professional alike. 





Instruction, consultation, criticism, revision; mar- 
keting service. Reasonable charges. 


Specify your needs when inquiring. 
ROBERT L. NEWMAN 
251 West 7Ist Street NEW YORK CITY 
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(Continued from page 49) 

Birmingham News-A ge-Herald, Birmingham, Ala. 
Ernest Henderson, Jr., Editor of Sunday roto 
section, pays $3.00 each for suitable feature 
photos, first of month after acceptance. 

Chicago Herald and Examiner, Hearst Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Stephen Harrison, Picture Editor, 
welcomes spot news pictures if promptly con- 
tributed. Comprehensive caption material is es- 
sential to acceptance and in most cases, obviously 
posed pictures are rejected. Pay at publication a 
minimum of $3.00—further stating “but a pic- 
ture worth publishing is usually worth more than 
that to us.” 

Chicago Times, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. M. M. Marberry, Sunday Editor, wants fea- 
ture photos of interest to women, in black and 
white, as well as color. Also scoop news photos. 
$2.00 per accepted print. 

Memphis Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn. 
S. L. Kahn, Sunday Editor, calls for feature 
photos for the roto section, current news features, 
“Old South” material, historical, biographical, 
science and local interest articles. 

Nashville Tennessean, Nashville, Tenn., will buy 
spot news pictures of things neglected by press or 
syndicate services. Illustrated features of 2,000 
to 3,000 words, history, nature or lively current 
topic. 10c per inch for text, $1 to $2 per photo. 

San Antonio Express, San Antonio, Texas. II- 
lustrated features on Texas history, institutions, 
Southwest Texas ranching, etc. Yc per word, 
50c and up per photo, at publication. 

American Girl, now at 14 West 49th St., New 
York, N. Y. (Mo. 15c.) For girls from 11 to 17 
years of age. [Illustrated articles on vocations, 
etiquette, athletics, arts and crafts, sewing, cooking, 
anything of interest to girls. 1c per word, photos 
extra, on acceptance. 

Canadian Homes and Gardens, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. (Mo. 35c.) J. Her- 
bert Hodgins, Editor. [Illustrated articles and 
photographic series on beautiful gardens and 
homes, also home furnishings and decorations all 
of which must be 100% exclusively Canadian. 
“Approximately 1c per word, photos extra,” at 
publication. 


Foto, 149 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(Mo. 10c.) John M. Richmond, Editor of this 
photographic-news magazine, pays $5.00 each for 
feature photos of weird, tragic, horrible, funny or 
crazy subjects. Spot news photos of crime, ani- 
mals, oddities, science, human interest. Series of 
pictures, of four to ten photos, featuring crime, 
science, hobbies, oddities, etc. 

Panorama Magazine is now removed to Bryant 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. (Mo. 15c.) In single 
photos want informal shots of celebrities—unusual 
scenes, etc. Any size print no smaller than 4x5, 
glossy finish. Buy news photos same type as 
“Life” and “Look”. 2,000 word features, prefer- 
ably profusely illustrated, on science, travel, any- 
thing unusual. Also want material for local sec- 
tion for Kansas City, Dallas, Omaha, Oklahoma 
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City editions. Word rate varies, but pictures 
bring $2.00 to $5.00 each at publication. 


Shining Light, 5th and Chestnut Sts., Ander- 
son, Ind. (Wk. 5c.) Pays $1.00 to $3.00 for 
interesting photographs of children. Articles, with 
photos, of religious nature, animals, children, etc., 
to interest children five to eight years old. Pay 
$3.00 per 1,000 words, 50c to $3.00 per photo- 
graph, on publication. 


Lighting and Lamps, 114 East 32nd Street, New 
York City. James Krieger, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in- 
terested in articles giving sales helps in the pro- 
motion of lighting fixtures and portable lamps 
and shades, such as a department store putting 
over some very special sale, how it was handled 
and special features. We are interested in depart- 
ment store lamp window displays, also lamp and 
shade displays in departments, etc., as illustra- 
tions. We report on manuscripts at once and pay 
1¥%2c a word on publication.” 


Newspaper Merchandiser, Associated Media 
Service, 1021 Guarantee Title Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. S. M. Masse, Editor. Issued monthly; no 
charge. “This is a syndicated trade journal for 
newspapers. We are interested in stories of retail 
merchandising methods that have been outstanding 
or unusual in technique or for their pulling power. 
Also unusual ways of handling personnel prob- 
lems, social welfare, etc. We prefer 300 to 500 
words. We want articles of retail sales activities, 
merchandising ideas, novel methods of advertis- 
ing, market data and industrial developments. We 
want photographs of window displays or store 
arrangements ; human interest pictures suitable for 
magazine covers or for advertising purposes. Also 
art work is wanted. We pay lc to 3c a word 
depending on value of article; $5.00 to $25.00 
for photos. We pay the 10th of the month follow- 
ing publication.” 





The Office, 377 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
William Schulhof, Editor. Issued monthly. “We 
want articles of 500 to 1,500 words that present 
new slants on the business side of operating and 
managing an office equipment, commercial station- 
ery or office machine dealership. Payment per 
word on insertion, $1.00 to $3.00 per photograph.” 





Pocket Photo Monthly, 3111 West Tuscarawas, 
Canton, Ohio. C. C. Dry, Editor. “We are inter- 
ested in instructive articles on amateur and pro- 
fessional photography around 1,500 to 2,000 words 
in length. Such articles may or may not be illus- 
trated. We do not purchase photographs only 
when such are necessary to text. Sample copies 
will be sent free to those unfamiliar with publi- 
cation. We use some poetry if it is appropriate. 
We have no rates for payment. We pay according 
to reader value and then upon publication.” 
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Send Today for 
This Booklet 


It will show you how to begin that story you have 
been longing to write. Your life holds laughs, tears, 
thrills—germs of stories that only you can write. 
This little treatise by Dr. Burton on ‘“‘How to Begin 
a Story” will be of real help to you 

Dr. Richard Burton has devoted his lifetime to 
the study, practice and teaching of English Drama 
and Writing. He has taught at five great Univer- 
sities. He has also won prominence as a newspaper 
editor, literary critic, lecturer, author and as a mem- 
ber of important literary organizations . . . Pulitzer 
Prize Committee (for 17 years), National Institute 
of Arts and Letters, Book League of America and 
others. 

Of all Dr. Burton’s literary achievements, his 
rarest gift is the ability to transmit knowledge and 
understanding to his students in a vivid, inspirins 
way. His rich experience, seasoned judgment ma 
rare teaching ability are all available to you through 
this unusual home study course 


Richard Burton Cowse 
ni Creative Writing 
This complete, practical, up-to- 

date course includes the Short 

Story, Newspaper Features and 

Articles. You receive individual 
ersonal criticism of all your 

Scan, including eight of your 

short stories. 

Many Burton students are sell- 
ing their work. ne graduate re- 
| cently reported she has sold over 


60 stories since finishing the 
Ke 4 | Sone. the first a rol be 
Bae ; 4} another graduate brought C 

lc Aes "4 from the Woman’s ame Com- 
DR. BURTON Panion. Still another student 
: placed a story with This Week 
for $200. Harry M. Savage writes: ‘I received $115 
for my story, ‘The Dance of Death’.’’ 


Try Dr. Burton's Analysis Test of your 
Writing Ability 

You may have an aptitude for writing that—prop- 
erly developed and trained—would enable you to 
make money in this fascinating work. Why not get 
the impartial, frank opinion of an experienced critic? 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test tells you what you really 
want to know about your natural aptitude and 
present writing ability. 

“Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder’’—‘‘the best 
criticism my work has ever had’’—‘‘you hit on 
my weaknesses,’’ are typical comments from 
those who have taken this test. 

Send coupon now 
salesman will call. 








no obligation, no 


=_Mail This Coupon 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 
902-7 Essex Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send ‘‘How to Begin a Story,’’ Dr. Burton’s Analysis 
Test and information about the Richard Burton Course 
in Creative Writing. Please print clearly. 

Name 


Address 
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Case X .. Is It Yours? 


Trying hard . . . for success, a taste of 
literary fame . . . willing to work hard, if 
it were the right road. 

So many with genius. . . with possibilities, 
fail WHY? Because of inexperience... 
lack of proper guidance. 

If you are one of these—then you need 
my solution to the above problem. A thor- 
ough reading sentence by sentence 
analysis and criticism . . . bolstering weak 
plots ... brightening dialogue . . . and the 
sales possibilities. 

If you have tried others and failed .. . 
GIVE YOURSELF AND YOUR TALENT 
ONE MORE CHANCE ... TRY ME. 

My work is guaranteed. 

(If written work on manuscript is desired, 
please indicate. ) 


Rates: $4.00 up to 
thousand thereafter. 


JOHN P. MELLOWE 
P. O. Box 717, Detroit, Michigan 


5,000 words, 75c per 











SUMMER SPECIAL! 
Good for July, August, Sept. (1937) Only 


Clip this advertisement, 
send it with three poems and $1 
or one short story and $3 
for trial criticism 


Return postage please 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Manuscript Critic 


Author of “How To Revise Your Own Poems” 


Contributor to ae New Yorker, the Nation, a Digest, C. S. 
Monitor, Saturday Review, Mo ult’s Best Poem ©. Henry & 
O’Brien’s Best "Short Stories, The Writer, The Writer's Digest, etc. 


6112 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 











'! STOP HERE WRITERS ! 


Manuscripts typed neatly and promptly. Corrections in 


punctuation, grammar, and spelling if desired First copy 
on Hammermill Bond, extra . page and carbon free 
Mailed fiat, prepaid. 35c a 1,0 words, 30c over 10,000 
words; poetry Ic a line. 

MRS. GRACE MARTY 
Goodwater - . . 7 - Alabama 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Minor corrections made if desired. Accuracy and neat- 
ness guaranteed. 72 hour service anywhere in A. 
on all short stories. Longer mss. receive immediate at- 
tention also. 40c per 1,000 words, carbon copy and 


extra first page free. 


MISS N. MARTINI 


Greensboro, N. C. 


1900 Gorrell Street 














DIGEST 


The Writing World 


By Davi B. Hampton 


CHRISTINE CAMPBELL THOMSON, Eng. 


lish literary agent, will have her first American 
novel published in Spring. JACK KOFOED, 
noted sports writer and news reel commentator, 
will have his first biography—the story of John 
Morrissey and his times—published by Dutton’s, 
FANYA FOSS in Hollywood with the JOHN 
WEXLEYS. 

RUTH WHITSON (Viking) off to Mxeico, 
WESLEY STOUT in San Francisco. MR. and 
MRS. STUART ROSE vacationed in North Car. 
olina. 

OLIVE PROUTY, author of “Stella Dallas” 
completing new novel. OLIVER LA FARGE in 
Sante Fee HERBERT RAVENEL SASS to N. Y, 
in September. DR. MARK GERSTLE coming to 
N. Y. to correct proofs of his first book. SUSAN 
ERTZ completes new story—for fall publication. 

OSCAR GRAEVE, former Delineator editor, 
associated with Liberty. JOHN FANTE, pulp 
magazine writer, turning out material for the 
slicks. LAWRENCE GRISWOLD back from hunt- 
ing trip is preparing book of his experiences for 
Hillman-Curl. SARAH and GRAEME LORI- 
MER’S new novel will be published in the spring. 
CARL GLICK completing second mystery novel. 

WALTER D. EDMONDS selected as one of 
“Eleven Most Outstanding Young Men of 1936” 
by popular magazine. “The Seven Who Fled”— 
winner of $7,500 Harper Prize Novel Contest—is 
second novel by FREDERIC PROKOSCH. Amer- 
icana leads in demands for stories. GEORGE W. 
JONES, Jr. (Funk & Wagnalls) back from vaca- 
tion in New England. 

FRANK SWINNERTON says A. J. CRONIN’S 
novel “The Citadel” “will take the English speak- 
ing world.” ERICH MARIA REMARQUE, an 
exile from Germany, chose Switzerland for his new 
home. 

Editors and publishers admit that this summer 
has been more profitable for writers in many 
years. Though heat waves struck every part of 
the country, authors have been working consist- 
ently, and selling regularly to the best markets. 

ELMER RANSOM writing articles and stories 
at Abingdon. SIGMAN BYRD in the “piney 
woods” of Texas. GROVER JONES to Catalina 
Island. The Misses ETHEL DOHERTY and 
LOUISE LONG at Laguna Beach. ARLINE DE 
HAAS in Bucks County, Pa. LEE STAFFORD 
to Woodstock, N. Y. 

FAITH ELLEN SMITH clicking with Good 
Housekeeping. Excellent fan mail was result of 
ETHEL DOHERTY and LOUISE LONG’S first 
American short story—in Good Housekeeping. 
WALTER R. SCHMIDT planning trip to Cali- 
fornia in Fall. KENN RANDALL returns from 
Hollywood. “Salute to Yesterday” first Gene 
FOWLER novel in six years. 

MR. and MRS. WILLIAM BROWN ME- 
LONEY, JR. (Rose Franken) are successful col- 
laborators. 
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BOOKS : 


After a conscientious survey 


its readers. 
are authoritative. 


of over a score of publishers’ book 


catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 

Concise Oxford Dictionary..... $3.00 
Oxford University Press 

The Correct Word and How to 

SE chia ceasacunienssewes 1.50 

j. Turck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors in English. 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 


Roget’s Thesaurus .......-.++++ 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 
Synonyms and Antonyms....... 2.50 
Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary..........- 1.25 
Write It Right. .......0...+4-- 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar........ 2.00 
Janet Rankin 
Comprehensive Dictionary...... 1.00 
Funk and Wagnalls 
A Working Grammar of the 
English Language .........--. 2.00 
James C. Fernald 
English Grammar Simplified ... 1.25 
James ernald 
Writing Good English......... 2.00 
By 7. Berg Esenwein 
PLAYWRITING 
Theory and Technique of 
PISCE 0.0.0.6.000:00 v00 0 000% 2.75 
John H. Lawson 
Playwriting for Profit.......... 3.50 
Arthur E. Krows 
SS eee 2.50 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio............-. 2.50 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
os casanesesiieees 2.00 


Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’tsof Radio Writing 1.00 
By Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
Writing 
Tamar Lane 


POETRY OR VERSE 

Rhymes and Meters.........-- 75 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
7. Walker 

How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 

Points About Poetry.........-. -50 
Donald G. French 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
3.00 


The Writer's Market.........-. 
A. M. Mathieu 
a 4 Yeor Book and Market 35 
Visteitete Gulle........... 20 
john P. Lyons 


Photo Almanac & Market Guide 1.00 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 





Wm. Wallace Cook 
Art of Inventing Characters... . 
Georges Polti 


Plot of the Short Story........ 1.25 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plots and Personalities......... 


j. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 


SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 


WHEE wideicnvees << cesses 1.50 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing....... 1.00 


Al Dubin 


So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 
Robert Bruce 
CAMERA PROFITS 
Profitable Photography for Trade 
POE. écowascegeedso09se -50 


H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty a a Week with Car 
and Camera .......... 50 
Paul GC. * Holt and H.R. “Snyder 
Where and How to Sell Photo- 
graphs 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How To Write Short Stories... 2.50 
ing Lardner 

Short Story Technique......... 1.25 
David Raffelock 

Narrative Technique ie Bicester 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

The Graduate Fictioneer....... 1.50 
H. Bedford Jones 

Twelve Cardinal Elements of 

Short Story Writing......... 1.00 

Agnes Reeve 

co 6 OS eer rrr 3.00 
Jack Woodford 

Stories You Can Sell.......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Writing for Profit....-.....+.. 3.00 
D. Wilhelm 

Technique 4 Fiction Writing... 1.75 

° owst 

Writing. the Short Short Story.. 1.00 
Alderman 

The Writing of Fiction........ 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fiction Writers on Fiction 

WE, ccccrap hones cacse 2.50 


Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing 
Robinson 
The Only Two Ways to Write « 
Short Story 
20 Problems of the Fiction Writer 5.00 
Fohn Gallishaw 
Advanced Problems of the Fic- 
Se MEE Cc Sace ice vsssences 3.50 
john Gallishaw 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. .19.50 
Jomplete—4 Volumes 
Dictionary of Events........... 1.25 
Descriptive & Narrative Writing 2.00 
Lawrence H. Conra 


Around the Copy Desk......... 
edill School of Journalism 
Freedom of the Press......... 2.75 


George Seldes 

Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 

Science Catches the Criminal... 1.00 

Modern Criminal Investigation. 3.00 
Dr. Harry Soderman 


Magazine Article Writing..... 4.00 
rennecke 

| Ere 1.06 

Writing Novels to Sell......... 2.50 


Laurence D’ Orsay 


The Technique of the Novel.... 1.50 
By Carl H. Grabo 

Writing the Sex Novel......... 1.00 

How to Write Serial Fiction.... 2.50 
Michael Joseph 

Murder Manual .............. 2.00 

Underworld and Prison Slang.. 1.00 


Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide.... 25c 


Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide.... 25¢ 


Air Story Writer's Guide....... 25¢ 

Thesaurus of Slang............ 1.75 
Howard Rose 

The Business of Writing....... 1.00 
Fred Ziv 

This Trade of Writing......... 1.75 
Edward Weeks 

The Profit in Writing.......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Psychology for the Writer...... 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 

How to Write for Business Pub- 

PNG is ceuucecanewes wen 00 

F. A. Orth 

The Writer’s Book............ 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 
larrington 

Making Laughs Pay............ 1.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 

oe!) eee er 1,50 
All synonyms for “‘said’’ 

eg PR ee eee 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 

Puns— ist — eee 1.00 

. Vivian 


How to pce Mss. and Contest 


EES 35 

The Geek: BeGe. 1006006000000 1.00 
Don Ulsh 

Learning to Write............. 1.00 


Dorothy Hubbard 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, 
Please send me postpaid the following books: 


GeNTLEMEN: 


Ohio. 


Cincinnati, 
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Writer’s Mar 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 





et 














Confession and Pulp Paper Markets 

Flying Aces, 67 W. 44th St., New York City. 
Herb Powell, Editor. Issued monthly; 1l5c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We are not at the present 
in need of fiction material. We use straight-from- 
the-shoulder action articles on aviation, also ex- 
perience type features. We suggest that the maga- 
zine be studied before submitting material. Photo- 
graphs must be about the World War, Sport 
Planes and new military planes. We use only 
humorous air verse with eight lines as the maxi- 
mum. We report on manuscripts within a month 
and pay lc a word on publication.” 

Love and Romance, 112 East 42nd St., New 
York City. Henry Lieferant, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
first person stories of love and romance told by 
either men or women in first person. Stories 
should be written simply and sincerely and full 
of beauty and magic. Names, characters and 
locations should be fictitious. Lengths of stories 
are from 5000 to 10,000 words. Serials run 
from 25,000 to 40,000 words divided into three 
to five installments of about 6,500 to about 8,500 
words. No photographs and no poetry. Pay- 
ment based upon merit and wordage.” 


Modern Romances, 149 Madison Ave., New 
York City. Helen J. Day, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use stories of 
real life told in first person. We want strong 
characterization and motivation. Length up to 
7,500 words or book-length real life stories about 
18,000 words in length. We use serials from 
three to four installments of 7,000 to 7,500 words 
each, also true letters of 1000 words in length. 
We do not want photographs nor poetry. Re- 
ports are made on manuscripts in two or three 
weeks, and we pay 2c a word on acceptance.” 

True Experiences, 112 East 42nd, New York 
City. Henry Lieferant, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy. ‘We want simply written stories in 
the first person of love and romance that are 
told sincerely. We prefer fictitious names, char- 
acters and locations. The length of stories is 
from 5,000 to 10,000 words and that of serials is 
from 25,000 to 40,000 words divided into three 
to five installments of about 6,500 to 8,500 words. 
No photographs or poetry. Payment based on 
merit and wordage.”’ 


True Romances, 112 East 42nd, New York 
City. Henry Lieferant, Editor. Issued monthly ; 


10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use true stories 
of love and romance told in the first person sim. 
ply and sincerely. Names, characters, and loca. 
tions should be fictitious. Story lengths from 
5,000 to 10,000 words. Serials run from 25,000 
to 40,000 divided into three to five installments 
of about 6,500 to 8,500 words. No photographs 
or poetry. Payment based upon merit and word. 
age. 





Railroad Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. Freeman H. Hubbard, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are 
paying $2 apiece for acceptable explanations to 
a ‘What Was It?’ story published in our Octo. 
ber issue. Also $2 apiece for brief letters dealing 
with authentic ‘ghost’ incidents with railroad set- 
ting. All must be received before September 30, 


1937." 





Startling Detective Adventures, 1501 Broadway, 
New York City. Leonard W. Diegre, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; Ist and last copies 15c each, 2nd 
copy 10c. “We do not use fiction. We pay $3.00 
each for photographs on publication. No poetry. 
We report on scripts within ten days and pay at 
the rate of 1'’%’2c to 2c a word.” 


General Markets 
Bachelor Magazine, 515 Madison Ave., New 


York City. Fanchon Devoe, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We use 
short short fiction of 500 to 800 words. Longer 


fiction of 1,500 to 2,500 words. Material should 
be the sophisticated type and not the pulp style. 
We especially want humor. We want caustic 
articles for or against marriage, also illustrated 
articles concerning famous bachelors. Photogra- 
phy must be exclusive for these illustrations. We 
also use articles on men’s foods or liquor. We 
use sophisticated, light or serious verse. We re- 
port on manuscripts within two or four weeks. 
Payment depends on merit and former experience 
of author, and is made upon publication.” 
Allegheny Chronicle, 401 Berger Bldg., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. Mary S. Powell, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘We want 
fiction material that will interest either men or 
women. It must not be too sophisticated, but not 
too much ‘Casper Milquetoast’ either. We do not 
want westerns at present. Also one or two 3,000 
word historical stories with scene laid in westerm 
Pennsylvania. We use articles of 1,500 to 2,000 








words on art, politics, music, science, theater, 
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personalities and historical anecdotes. We use 
photographs and some poetry for which we pay 
10c a line. We report on manuscripts within ten 
days to two weeks and pay Yec to 2c a word on 
acceptance.” 





Cosmopolitan Magazine, 959 8th Ave., New 
York City. Harry Payne Burton, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
are interested in outstanding fiction and timely 
important articles. Full-length serial novels from 
50,000 to 60,000 words. Short stories, 5,000 to 
7,000 words; also short shorts, 1,000 to 2,000 
words. Articles of cosmopolitan interest, 2,000 to 
4000 words. Also book-length novels to be pub- 
lished complete in one issue; novelettes, 10,000 
to 20,000 words; and long non-fiction features 
and non-fiction serials.) We use photographs only 
when requested. We report on manuscripts 
promptly and pay according to arrangements on 
acceptance.” 

Redbook Magazine, McCall Corporation, 230 
Park Ave., New York City. Edwin Balmer, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We use serials in from three to five parts. One 
book-length novel of about 50,000 words in each 
issue. Also one novelette. We also use short 
stories from 1,500 words to longer ones of about 
5,000 words. Stories must be realistic as well as 
romantic. Practically all articles are written by 
arrangement in advance. We very seldom buy 
photographs from the general public. We use 
one piece of verse in each issue. Reports are 
made promptly and we pay good rates on ac- 
ceptance.” ——H 

Trailerite Magazine, P. O. Box 419, De Land, 
Fla. J. E. Griffin, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. ‘‘We want stories of outdoor 
life, fishing, hunting, golf, etc. Articles on health, 


As this issue closes, movie rights on a book | also 
placed as a serial have been sold. LIVE WITH A 
MAN AND LOVE IT, which | sold to Dodd-Mead 
in April, already points to the best seller class, The 
entire first edition, several thousand copies, was 
sold out before publication. Four other books of my 
authors appear this month, one already serialized. 
The editor who has bought these serial rights from me 
has just telephoned asking for more such material. If 
your book is complete or incomplete, write me regard- 
ing the possibilities of immediate serializaton. 

Latest calls are for regional, social and economic 
studies, significant novels of more than passing value, 
and non-fiction. Demand for romantic, detective, ad- 
venture and western books continues. Unpublished 
stories preferred; book length stories already pub- 
lished as serials or one-shots acceptable. 








| am particularly interested in seeing book length 
manuscripts, complete or incomplete, by “first'' book 
authors. Authors of one or more published books 
handled on a 10 per cent basis. 

Whether your book manuscripts are complete or yet in 
the outline form. | shall be glad to discuss their possibili- 
ties with you at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 


SEPTEMBER, 1937 
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GAVE 

















ME = 
MARKET - SENSE” 


writes Myer Krulfeld, a young author whose 
work will be widely featured. "To quote 
another client of yours—you made me ‘mar- 
ket-wise’. You've provided all the story and 
market experience | needed and didn't have. 
Without your help | wouldn't have a sale to 
my credit—because you determined what | 
could do best and made me do it. With 
ag helping me, | know I'll keep on selling 
or a long, long time." (I made Mr. Krul- 
feld's first sale about a year ago. Since then 
he has developed into a featured writer for 
two important markets, and is now branch- 
ing out into a third.) 
Do you feel you can use the sort of help 
| have given Mr. Krulfeld? Then | suggest 
ou do what he and my other selling writers 
fom done: Tell me Ros yourself; let me 
select markets for you; revise as | tell you to. 
The more you tell me about yourself, the 
better will | know what markets you are suited 
for and how to help you reach them in the 
shortest possible time. Once | know what 
you can do best, I'll work with you from out- 
line to finished manuscript—and when you're 
ready, I'll get assignments for you, as | do 
for many of the writers working with me. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all 
fees. My sales commission is 10%. My rates for per- 
sonal, detailed analysis, suggested revision and ex- 
perienced marketing of your manuscripts are: $1 up 
to 4,000 words; 50c per thousand words thereafter. 
All books over 50,000 words, $24; poems, 50c each. 
No other fees. No "collaborations." Resubmissions 
free always. The thorough help | give you in outlining 
and revising might be called Collaboration, but comes 
to you at my regular fees. 

Remember that my work with thousands of authors 
has made every one of your writing difficulties familiar 
#o me. Send me your best manuscripts now and be 
sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York City 























































58 WRITER’s DIGEST 





WRITE BETTER POETRY 


A fifteen lesson course in the technique of 

poetry. Reasonable cost. Terms available. 

Know your poetry fundamentals before sub- 

mitting verse to markets. I can teach you. 
The moon in dreams has drifted from the peop!e, 
Prevails without a penny, lives on air; 


I who have never looked big behind a steeple 
Have met with more despair. 


L. W. FEHER 


3367 Milverton Rd. Shaker Heights 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











SHORT SHORT STORIES 
WANTED AT ONCE 


$10.00 CASH WILL AID FOR soe eae STORY THAT 
SHOWS REAL SALE =. POSSIBIL ITIES. ST BE aia a 
STORIES THAT VEV “ APPEARE De IN PRINT. NY 


HAV 
LENGTH UP TO 1, 200° WORD 


s d in as many manuscripts as you wish, but each must be 
accompanied by 50c reading fee. Als kindly enclose suf- 
ficient return postage, if you want unavailable yarns back 


FREE—A personal criticism of every story submitted. 


This offer involves no ‘‘strings,’’ no obligations of any sort. 
It’s simply a search for promising new literary material. 


GIFT OFFER—A delightful surprise awaits every writer who 
sends in at least TWO stories and abides by the above require- 


GEORGE POMMER, JR. 
4311 Garfield South Minneapolis, Minn. 











RITER 





Book length manuscripts wanted for immediate publication. 


We are publishers and National Distributors. 
Burney Bros. Publishing Co., Dept. D, __ 





Aurora, Mo. 





TYPING 


Your manuscript typed by an expert who prides himself 
on neatness and prompt service. irst copy on heavy 

md, carbon copy, extra first and last sheets; minor 
corrections, if requested. 35c per thousand words; over 
10,000, 30c per thousand. Poetry, Ic per line. Mss. 


mailed flat. 
WILLIAM H. SHULL 


204 So. 11th St., St. Joseph, Mo. 











AUTHOR'S TYPIST 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 


Fee: Up to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000 to 25,000, 35c; over 
25,000, 30c per 1,000 words. Corrections in spelli ng, gram- 
mar and punctuation, if desired. Carbon copy and extra 
outside sheets free. Mailed fiat. 


LAURA M. HARNESS 


Box 3 Lynnhaven, Virginia 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


by an expert. Carbon copy, first and last sheets free. 
Manuscripts mailed flat, prepaid. Fast service. 40c per 

ousand up to ten thousand; 30c per thousand thereafter. 
Poetry Ic per line. Satisfaction guaranteed, or your 


money refunded. 
R. G. WILBORN 
Box 896, Station H, Los Angeles, Calif. 











insurance and articles for the women’s section are 
wanted. All articles must relate to trailers, and 
trailer life. We use illustrations with stories. We 
report on manuscripts as soon as possible and pay 
from Yec a word up on acceptance. 





Poetry Markets 


The Bard, A Quarterly of Verse, 398 Russell 
Ave., Jackson, Mo. Margaret Ferguson Hender- 
son, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 35c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “We use poems of outstanding worth by 
either beginners or experienced writers. We pre- 
fer poems of less than twenty lines; only one or 
two long poems in each issue. We ask that poems 
Le accompanied by an addressed, stamped return 
envelope. We report on manucripts within six 
weeks and pay by prizes offered in each issue.” 

Berkeley Poetry Magazine, 221 W. 

Paterson, N. J. James Gabelle, Editor. “We use 
poetry exclusively. We report on manuscripts at 
once and pay in prizes.” 


Broadway, 


Blue Moon, 3328 19th St., N. W., 
D. C. Inez Sheldon Tyler, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use first 
class, short poems only. We offer prizes of $2.00 
to $10.00 in each issue. No photographs. We 
report within ten days.” 


Washington, 


The Circle, Curious Magazine of Poetry, Box 
194, Wellesley, Mass. Marcia ‘L. Leach, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use good poetry from four to gixteen lines only. 
We use sonnets, lyrics, blank verse and some free 
verse. Each letter or poem should be accom- 
panied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. We 
report on manuscripts within thirty days; two 
weeks on a single poem. We pay in prizes.” 


Cycle, Homestead, Fla. Lily Lawrence Bow, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. ‘‘We use short poems of merit and pay in 
cash and book prizes.” 

Driftwind, a Monthly Magazine of Poetry, 
North Montpelier, Vt. Walter John Coates, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We prefer poems not over twenty-eight lines 
We especially welcome New England regional 
poetry ; also good verse of idealistic nature. We 
occasionally use photographs. We report promptly 
and pay in prizes.” 

Expression, 221 W. Broadway, Paterson, N. J. 
James Gabelle, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use good poems of 
all schools. We report on manuscripts at once 
and pay in prizes.” 

Helicon, a Quarterly isaaiiioe of Verse, 723 S. 
Bronson Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Margaret R. 
Richter, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We prefer short poems. We do 
not pay but send contributors copy. 
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Horizons now subtitled America’s Musepaper, 
p. O. Box 44, East Pasadena Station, Pasadena, 
Calif. Issued bi-monthly; !0c a copy; 50c a 
year. “We use verse, brief news items of poets, 
poetry contests, poetry societies. We use epigrams, 
fables not longer than 100 words and poetic prose 
sentences. We report within two weeks and pay 
y in prizes and complimentary copies is 


} 
ont 


La Paloma, 221 W. Broadway, Paterson, N. J 


James Gabelle, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use poetry written in 





We report on manuscripts 


Spanish and English. 


at once and pay in prizes 








WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in_ the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
a personal acquaintance with 
of importance in the 
service to our 


publishing world, 
practically every 
United States—these should be of 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 

absolute, straight-from-the 
We want clients who have the 
want to help them to go 


editor 


count on us for 
shoulder frankness. 
will to go forward—we 
forward. 

Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommen- 


dat 
Mencken 


Lorimer, H. L 


Lengel, H. E 


om from George Horace 


John Farrar, William C 





Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 


55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A-B-C Shorthand 


IN TWELVE ROSSA. LESSONS 





written with the familiar 
symbols to memorize—no 
S 50 easy to learn that you 
shorthand after a few 


h easy shorthand system 
$ no puzzling signs or 
s months of practice 





ted 


will find yourself actuaily writing 
hours of study Specially recommended for students, writ- 
ers, lecturers, for jotting down notes and thoughts 

| Send $1.00 for complete course 

i Dept. WD 

| NATIONAL LIBRARY PRESS 

i 0 West 42nd St. N York City 
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The Step Ladder, 4917 Blackstone Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Flora Warren Seymour, Editor. Issued 
monthly except during July and August; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “This magazine is a mis- 
cellany of prose and poetry for bookfolk. We use 
very little fiction and then usually as the result 
of prize contest. We prefer articles to be on 
books. We pay in prize contests only.” 


Voices, 45 East 55th St., New York City. May 
to November, Vinalhaven, Maine. Harold Vinal, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “This is a magazine of poetry only. We 
report on manuscripts at once and do not make 
any payment.” 


Westward, a National Magazine of Verse, 990 
East Fourteenth St., San Leandro, Calif. Hans 
A. Hoffman, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy ; $2.00 a year. “We use poetry of any kind 
if it is good. No specific length required. We 
use one short short story a month. We report on 
day of receipt and do not make any payment.” 


Book Publishers 


Barrows Mussey, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Virginia Mussey, Editor. “We want 
non-fiction ; good travel books, books of informa- 
tion, juveniles for older girls and boys only of 
40,000 words. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks.” 


David McKay Company, 604-608 S. Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Miss Margaret 
McKay, Editor. “We want juvenile material of 
any length and for all ages. Comic magazines of 
continued stories (about 2,500 words per install- 
ment) three to six parts preferred. We use special 
feature pages about stamps, magic, sports, etc. 
We also use health manuals, chess and checker 
books and practical handbooks. We occasionally 
accept poetry. We report on manuscripts within 
two or three weeks and pay royalty or outright 
on publication.” 


Marshall Fones Company, 212 Summer S&t., 
Boston, Mass. Howard B. Doust, Editor. ‘‘We 
want general non-fiction, book length, 30,000 
words up. We are interested in nearly all non- 
fiction, but particularly in books dealing with the 
Far East, or with art, architecture, social and eco- 
nomic problems. We pay royalty by semi-annual 
payment.” 





National Library Press, 110 W. 42nd St., New 
York City. M. Fryefield, Editor. “We are inter- 
ested only in home study and self-help books. We 
are looking for a good radio and movie handbook. 
We do not want any poetry. We pay according to 
the Author’s League Contract.” 


Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc., 100 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. J. Kendrick Noble, Editor. 
“We are specializing in basal textbooks for Ele- 
mentary Schools, High Schools and Colleges. We 
do not want fiction or poetry. We use photo- 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


graphs only to illustrate texts. We report prompt. 
ly on manuscripts and pay by contract.” 


W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. W. W. Norton, M. D, 
Herter Norton, Editors. “We are interested jn 
scientific books, fiction and book length novels 
and mysteries.” 

The Penn Publishing Company, 925 Filbert St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. F. W. Shoemaker, Editor. “We 
want modern stories of romance or adventure. 
Also stories for young people from seven years up 
of not less than 40,000 words in length. Also mis. 
cellaneous books on sports, travel, biography, ete. 
We are also interested in plays in one or three 
acts. We report within two weeks and pay either 
royalty or outright purchase for cash.” 


Phoenix Press, 444 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. E. Wartels, Editor. “We want books of 


about 60,000 words in the third person. We use 
four types—-murder mystery, ranch western, 
sophisticated love and modern romance. We re- 


port within a few weeks and pay outright on 
acceptance and publication.” 

Robert Speller Publishing Corporation, 545 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Robert A. Living- 
ston, Editor. “We want non-fiction in the future, 
except for new books by our current authors. At 
the present we are not in the market for material. 
We report on manuscripts within a month and 
pay by royalty.” 

Stephen Daye Press, American Bldg., Brattle- 
boro, Vt. John Hooper, Editor. “We want non- 
fiction with authentic New England background, 
past or present. It must be well written and of 
general interest. We also want outdoor books of 
a practical nature such as on skiing, hunting, fish- 
ing, etc. These must be with photographs or 
drawings. We report on manuscripts within thirty 
days. We pay regular royalty rates.” 

Stackpole Sons, 250 Park Ave., New York City. 
William Soskin, Editor. “We want novels of the 
American background that are not too conven- 
tional. Also general fiction of sociological signifi- 
cance. Length of 60,000 to 150,000 words. We 
also want biographical, economic and historical 
works. We report within a month.” 

Syndicates 

Associated Photofeature Syndicate, 48 Charles 
St., Boston, Mass. E. Morgan Savage, Photo Edi- 
tor; Rudolph Elie, Feature Editor. “‘We are inter- 
ested in illustrated features on odd or unusual 
persons, places and events; fresh angles or back- 
grounds on current news stories; new industrial 
or social trends. We use articles for distribution 
to Sunday and daily newspapers; general, class 
and trade journals. We are also interested in tech- 
nical, art or advertising photographs singly or in 
series. We report within three weeks and buy 
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articles outright paying up to $25.00. We pay 
$3.00 for routine photographs, up to $10.00 for 
exceptional pictures.” 





Fact Feature Syndicate, 649 Macon St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Miss Ida Brower, Editor. “We want 
articles on lives of well-known men in business, 
art, and other fields ; descriptions of factories and 
industrial plants, stories of fishing, hunting and 
adventure with a fact background ; interest photo- 
graphs of almost any subject; also book length 
novels suitable for division into fifty-two weekly 
installments of 2,000 to 2,500 words each. Do 
not forward book manuscripts unless requested to 
do so; send detailed outline first. We report 
within ten days or two weeks and pay by 
arrangement.” 

Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. George R. Holmes, Editor. “We 
do not use fiction, poetry, puzzles, women’s fea- 
tures. We use general, business, scientific, tech- 
nical theatrical news and features, and pictures. 
We report within one to two weeks and pay on 
a 50-50 basis.” 





International World News, 321 W. Third St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Lucile Burton, Antonio Cas- 
tellanos, Editors. ‘‘We want newspaper fiction, 
Bible fiction and foreign news. We also want 
Writer’s Dicest briefs about ten or twenty lines. 
We want photographs of interesting people. We 
report just as soon as sold and pay weekly or 
when sold.” 





N.C... C. News Service, 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. Dr. Robert A. Ashworth, Editor. “We 
want religious news stories. We do not use fiction. 
We report within a week and pay % to lc on 
publication.” 

N-W Newspaper Syndicate Service, 18 East 
48th St., New York City. Foster Gilroy, Editor. 
“Our material is all staff written but we always 
welcome photographs. Payment depends on 
subject.” 


National News Service, Inc., 6719 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sidney A. Silberman, Edi- 
tor. “We syndicate Colored Comic Features only.” 





National Service Syndicate, Shoreham Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. J. H. Taylor, Manager, P. E. 
King, Editer. “This is a newspaper and publi- 
cation service and supplies publishers on order for 
special articles. We also supply daily and weekly 
column material. We purchase but very little 
material not prepared on special order or assign- 
ment. We are not in the market for general 
manuscripts. We appreciate having writer qual- 
ifications on hand for sources of supply when 
special features are required. We report on manu- 
scripts only on return postage. We buy outright, 
or on ordered articles we pay on acceptance.” 
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Beginners 


Only 
aK 


n the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students tn its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 

a good record of MS. sales are not eligt- 
ble. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements tn writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stortes offhand 
for the smooth paper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few se- 
crets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable*,. You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
This puts me under no obligation. 
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*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on all enrollments, 
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“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily a 
complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready to 
be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy Plotto 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 














LET ME TYPE RITE 


your manuscripts. Service includes one copy on 20-lb. 
Esquire Ripple Bond, one carbon copy, extra first and last 
pages. Corrections in punctuation, spelling, and grammar 
if desired. Rates: 50c to 75c each 1,000 words. Minimum 
$1.00. Pica type. For further information, write to 


KEITH S. PHILLIPS 


3249 N. Carlisle Street Philadelphia, Penna. 











WE WILL PUBLISH 


YOUR BOOK, STORY, POEMS, SCRIPT. 


WRITE DEP’T “Dp” 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO 
949 BROADWAY, NEW YORK GITY. 














EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
TEN YEARS' EXPERIENCE 
Writing 
Editorial 

Sales 


Terms on Request 
235 West 46th St., New York City 











DIcEst 
News Service Bureau, P. O. Box 497, Dayton, 
Ohio. L. W. Simpson, Editor. “We use fiction 


material on any theme, but it must be modem 
and realistic. Plot and action preferred. We use 
timely topics of national and international interest 
from 1,500 to 2,500 words and fully illustrated, 
We report within two weeks or immediately. We 
pay from Ic to 2¥%2c. More on special material 
and from $1.00 to $3.00 on photos.” 

North Jersey News Bureau, 230 Washington St, 
Orange, N. J. M. G. Stevenson, Editor. “We 
want news features of interest to New Jersey news- 
paper readers. Practically all copy is staff pre. 
pared. Writers please query before sending copy. 
We use illustrations for feature articles. We report 
immediately on manuscripts and pay on a 50-50 
basis when publication pays us.” 

Park Row News Service, 280 Broadway, New 
York City. Theodore Kaufman, Editor. Material 
all staff prepared. 

Publication Enterprises Co., 10622 Kimberly 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Jerome Siegel, President. 
“We are only in the market for samples of the 
work of would-be comic strip and story strip 
artists. We collaborate with good selling connec- 
tions. We report within two weeks and pay 50% 
on receipt from publishers.” 

Rapid Grip and Batten Limited, 181-189 Rich- 
mond St., West., Toronto, Can. G. A. MacBain, 
Editor. “We are not in the market for fiction or 
special articles. We are mainly interested in full 
page and strip comics, and panels. Our selling is 
restricted to Canada.” 

Science Service, 2101 Constitution Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Watson Davis, Editor. “This is a 
scientific news syndicate. We want good science 
news photographs. We report promptly and pay 
on acceptance about Ic a word.” 

Southern News Service, P. O. Box 2489, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. George H. Watson, Editor. “We 
serve trade journals and are not in the market at 
this time for article material. We use photographs.” 


United Feature Syndicate, 220 East 42nd St, 
New York City. “We want first-run serials of 
about 45,000 words, divided into 36 chapters of 
about 1,200 words, each. We do not usé 
photographs.” 


Juvenile Markets 


The Epworth Highroad, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Rowena Ferguson, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.25 a year. “This is a 
story magazine for college age young people. We 
want short stories of about 3,000 to 4,000 words 
and serials of six to eight chapters with 3,000 to 
4,000 words a chapter. We use articles of 1,500 
to 2,000 words on matters of current interest to 
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young people. Very little poetry. We report with- 
in two weeks and pay Yec a word on acceptance.” 


The Sunday Companion, 261 Broadway, New 
York City. M. A. Daily, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
5c a copy; $1.00 a year. “This is a Catholic 
juvenile for Parish Schools. We do not need 
material at present.” 

The Young People’s Standard, 2923 Troast 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Sylvester T. Ludwig, Edi- 
tor. Issued weekly ; 5c a copy ; $1.00 a year. “We 
want short stories not to exceed 1,500 words. Sto- 
ries must be definitely religious or have high moral 
We want articles of an informational 


purpose. 
nature not to exceed 1,200 words. Also a few 
short devotional editorials. We use a_ small 


amount of poetry not to exceed twenty lines. We 

report within 30 to 60 days and pay $2.50 per 

manuscript for prose and 25c a line for poetry.” 
Radio 

Electronics, 330 West 42nd St., New York, 

N. Y. Keith Henney, Editor. Issued monthly ; 

50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We want articles and 


photos. Also short articles on how to use tubes 
for non-communication purposes.” 





Radio Engineering, 19 East 47th St., New York 
City. W. W. Waltz, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use articles about 
radio and allied fields. We suggest that copies be 
consulted to see what is being used; then try to 
guess what will “break” four or six months in 
advance. We are usually quite prompt in report- 
ing on manuscripts and pay as a rule le a word, 
often better, on publication.” 

Radio Mirror, 122 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Fred R. Sammis, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use personality 
stories with human interest appeal, news, scoops, 
reprints of outstanding broadcasts and short shorts 
by authors of the most popular day-time air serials 
—not more than 3,000 words. We also want 
glamor photos for gallery purposes—new shots- 
interesting poses. No poetry. We pay $50 and 
up depending upon merit and pay upon 
acceptance.” mae 

Radio Today, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. Dr. O. H. Caldwell, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We used con- 
densed reports of experiences of radio dealers, in 
point of successful sales methods and promotion 
activity. Reports are made immediately upon 
manuscripts and we pay $2.50 per item on 
publication.” 


Radio World, 145 West 45th St., New York 
City. Roland Burke Hennessy, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We do not 
use fiction material. We use technical photo- 
graphs. Reports are made usually within a week 
after receipt. Payments are according to special 
arrangement in each case.” 








Recommended by the 
American Library 
Association 


— The 
Writer’s Market 


has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 






TE only up-to-date, complete and accurate 

writer’s market directory is the 1937 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the sixth edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; clas- 
sified, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Register of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 


@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction = 3 
ears in The 1937 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
rom this book. 


ORDER TODAY 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 


0 Send me postpaid one rT: of “The 1937 Writer’s 
Market.”’ I enclose $3.00. 

(0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me jostpaid one copy of 
“The 1937 Writer’s Market.” I enclose $4.00 


payment in full. 


Name ... 


Address 


GR at wssaewedcinnesien 
My subscription is 


OO new O renewal 0 extension 
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Thousands of Dollars 


from 


Genie-Plotted Stories 


Are swelling Authors’ Bank Accounts. You 
too can profit through the use of this great 
Scientific achievement. 


This remarkable invention will evolve an unlimited 
number of complete plots. It will take any idea, locale 
or character and provide an outline or plot that is 
different—the type of story editors are buying. This is 
why Plot Genie is in constant use by professional writers, 
men and women whose stories may be found on any 
newsstand. 


SCREEN — RADIO — PRINTED PAGE 


Genie is used in the Story Departments of every 
major Talking Picture Studio in Hollywood. 

Some of the world’s greatest radio serials have been 
plotted by Genie; world-renowned fiction writers use and 
endorse it. Beginning writers find in Genie just the 
help they have been seeking—an ever-ready source of in- 
spiration and enthusiasm, coupled with commercial plots. 


A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 
_ One author sold $5,000 worth of Genie-plotted stories 
in one year. Another earned $2,000 in one month. Still 
another sold nine stories plotted with Genie within two 
months after its purchase. 

Plot Genie is not an experiment. Not a toy. There 
are many cheap imitations of Genie now on the mar- 
ket. There is only one Plot Genie—an Encyclopedia of 
Plots and plot information. 

Before you buy any plot building device let us show 
you how Genie can help you write salable stories. Write 
today. Your name and address on a postal will do. 
No obligation and no salesman will call. 


THE PLOT GENIE 
Dep#. 600 
1541 North Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 














How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self - expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
- Writing, Article Writing, 
DR. ESENWEIN News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Bers 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Specia 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism ; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 

Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a sample copy of the 
RITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 

free to all who answer this advertisement. 


Write Today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept 70, Springfield, Mass. 


Service, 19 East 47th St., New York City. Rob. 
ert G. Herzog, Editor. Issued monthly; 25¢ a 
copy; $2.00 a year. ‘We do not use fiction ma- 
terial. We want technical and semi-technical 
material of interest and use for Radio Service 
Men in their daily work. We report shortly after 
receipt. We pay lc a word on publication ; space 
rates for photos which should be of interiors and 
exteriors of successful radio service shops.” 


Trade Journals 


American Fournal of Nursing, 50 West Fiftieth 
St., New York City. Mary M. Roberts, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
do not use fiction material. We want articles on 
nursing practice, nursing education, medical and 
nursing economics. The American Nurses Asso- 
ciation and National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion uses this magazine as its official organ. Most 
articles are written by authors active in the pro- 
fessional nursing field. We use photos. We pay 
a modest rate at time of publication.” 


The Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. E. C. Ackerman, Editor. 


The Decorative Furnisher, 381 Fourth Ave, 
New York City. James P. Rome, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘‘We are at 
present using almost entirely staff written ma- 
terial and are not soliciting outside contributors. 
We report on manuscripts within ten days and pay 
upon publication.” 

Furniture Age, 2225 N. Lakewood Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. J. A. Gary, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We need well illu- 
strated articles of 300 to 1,000 words giving in- 
teresting and authentic information concerning 
new methods of merchandising all types of home 
furnishings; store modernization; style promo- 
tions ; improved salesmanship ; successful manage- 
ment policies. Queries advisable before mailing 
so that standing of firm can be investigated. We 
pay lc a word on publication and $2.00 for 
photos.” 


Furniture Index, 415 W. Fourth St., Jamestown, 


N. Y. Lynn M. Nichols, Editor. Issued 15th of 
each month; 40c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘We use 
only a limited amount of outside contributions. 
These should deal with furniture merchandising, 
display, advertising, management. We do not use 
photographs. We report on manuscripts within 
five days. Payments are made upon publication 
at the rates of 1% to lc a word.” 


Hospital Management, 612 N. Michigan Ave, 
Chicago, Ill. T. R. Ponton, M. D., Editor. Is 
sued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. All 
material is contributed. 
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“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


e A D'Orsay Storyette 


day some letter from a 


Something on my desk usually answers something els« Every 
prospective client, full of doubts and fears, could be answered by my merely sending another 


letter from an old client that came in the same mail, reporting steady success and thanking 
me for helping to make it possible Here, for 
signed by the same doubting lady She is paying for my service, but doubts that “outside 


instance, art a check and a letter, both 


help” can be successfully given to a writer 

Love Story Magazine, 
the August 7 issu ns that publication is the I Dal f E abetl esple s nove l. 
“LOVE, NOT ‘ E, f | I bhi 1 stories mg before the 
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as tollows 


“I cannot understand those people who would like to write but do not believe help is 
necessary . Che first ti I literar p I was not very particular, and I learned 
that all so-called help isn’t : truthfully say I have not regretted my 
second choicé vourself 
would do. YOU DID THI 
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NEC ESSARY WORK, Sl 





INFORMATION VITAL TO EVERY ome cop! of the last November, 19 6 
WRITER! su of “D’PORSAYGRAM, my littl 

Not obtainable elsewhere Will save you mot magazine, still availabl ; Con- 

and months ! ‘ f usted ellort ne 60,000 words of articles on 

Every writer v r he works with 1 or not, ro lling plotting, etc 

should have a copy of “THE TRUTH ABOU! ’ : es N : EES 

LITERARY ASSISTANCE.” 44 pages—and_ it’s FREE ON REQUEST 

wae sey ‘_ _ (Also ig ee of my he next issue will be published about 

suaranteed Professional Collaboratior October: 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing” ($3.00); “Writing Novels to Sell’ ($2.50); “Landing the Editors’ 
Checks” ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell’’ ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears” ($2.50), etc. 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
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OFFICES: 415 N. BEVERLY DRIVE - - . 
Address all communications to: DRAWER A-1, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 




















